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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
eee = & COATES, 


blishers 
Ite ADELPHIA. 

AMERICAN ¢ ORNITHOLOGY, or, The Natural 

History of the Birds of the United States 
Ulustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
original drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 
ANDER yy | th a life of the author, by 
GEORGE ORD, 

With a atinaaee by CHAS. LUCIEN imperial 
PARTE (Prinee of Musignans). 38 vols., 
8vo,, with a felio volame of omens cule ates, 
sere bw y 400 figures of birds, mostly it 
size. weg nt y bound in cloth, — — 
gilt top, $75; in halt Turkey Ra It aves 


For sale by all pi 


A New Ohuroh Music rere for Oboirs, 
“THE SCEPTRE,”’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 
Price, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of One Dollar. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St,, N. ¥, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. . 


Price $2.25 by Mail, 
A POPULAR WORK of 506 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 
Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of “* Our Home on 


the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 


t@" Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Go., N. Y 


THE NEW OHUROH MUSIO BOOK! 
‘““THE SCEPTRE,”’ 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Only ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL 
Price $1.50 per Year: 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 

The best Health Journal: published. THREE 

MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 

for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 

October, November, and December numbers of 
18lfree. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Oo., N.Y 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Last Tournament. 
Ry ALFRED TENNYSON, 1 vol. 16mo. With 5I- 
lustrations. $1.25, 


This new misan addition t 
w 0 the charmin 
series of dyls of the King.” It contains about 
1,000 lines, and is of the same lofty and finished 
order of poetry with the previous Idyls, which 
— already taken rank among the world’s 


ll. History of my Pets. 
Recollections of my Childhood. 
Stories from Famous Ballads. 
By GRACE GREENWOOD. New, revised, and en- 
larged editions, With Illustrations. 3 vols. lémo. 
,B1.0each. . 
are inde tna much enlarged editions of 


can never old, They are wri 

beh, srechn eee. ty, and charm of wrle 
at rend ly attractive to the 

youthful readers fi for whom they are intended. 


ill. Tennyson’s Poems. 
Fireside Edition. New stereotype edition, in mini- 
ature volumes, beautifully bound in vellum 
cloth. 10.volumes. Put up in strong box. $10.00. 
This new issue of the Laureate’s works or- 


Te s yy with the exquisite el 
and taste of th: é postry they contain. ‘ > 


*,*For salebyall Booksellers. Sent,.post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES B. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
Just Published. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATUR . 
OF MAN. Evs. THE SCIENCE 





By NOAH PortTER, D.D.,LL.D., President of Yale 
College. lvol.,l6mo. $1. The bock reviews in 
part the arguments of Huxley. Spencer and oth- 
ers, and will be an important eontribution to 
the current’scientific discussion. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. lvol.,12mo. $1.75. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

By JAMES C. MOFFATT, D.D. Professor of Church 
History in Princeton College. 1 vol.,!2mo. $1.75. 

BIBLE LORE. 


Chapters on the Rare Manuscripts. Various Trans- 
lations and Notable Characteristics of the Bible 
lvol.,16mo. $1.50. 


THE DAILY PRAYER BOOK. 


For family use, Consisting of contributions from 
many of the most eminent Nonconformist En- 
glish Divines. I vy ol.,12mo. $1.50. 


THE AUGUST STORIES. 


By JACOB ABBOTT Inivols. 16mo., beautifully 
bound and illustrated. ¢ $1.50 per vol. This lat- 
est series from the pen of Mr. Abbot is unsur. 
passed in interest by anything that he has 
written. 


THE OLD BACK ROOM. 


By JENNIE HARRISON. Illustrated by Miss Led- 
yard. lvol.,i6mo. $1.50. 


DODD. & MEAD, 


72 Broadway, New York. 


_| Gop ELSIE. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SEED-TImME AND Harvest. From the 
Platt-Deutsch of Fritz Reuter. 8vo. PAper cover. 
$1.00. Fine cloth. $1.50. 

“His characters impress one so forcibly with 
their reality, that one need not be told they are 
portraits from life.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Hester Krrton. By Catharine 8S. Mac- 
greie- New edition. 16mo. Ornamented cloth. 
** By far one of the best novels that has been sent 

to us this season—New Orieans Times. 

LEFT TO HERSELF. sey Jennie Woodville 
mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 

A striking and eriginal ‘novel of Southern Ife, 
with characters vigerously drawn and dramati- 
cally grouped. 

Was SHE ENGAGED? 
mo. Extracloth. $1.50, 
An attractive love story, full of charming ‘com- 

plications and entertaining dialogue. 

THE FUNNY PHILOSOPHERS; Or, 
and 5 tee eg 
the * 

? fey 


By ‘ Jonquil.” 


Wags 
A.) Gocgee a Yeliott, author of 
mo. Fine cloth. 


A very clever and amusing book, marked by a 
style at once humorous and refined. 
JOHN THOMPSON,  CumnAD, and Com- 
nion Portraits. the author of “ Dorothy 
a1 With Frontispiece. mo. Fine Cloth 


Mrs. Parr has already achieved so distinguished 
&@ reputation as a writer oi romance a her pres- 
ent volume needs no recommendat' 


Tom Cutps. By I. E. Diekenga and T. 
Ashworth. 2mo. Fine cloth, $1.50. 

GrpEon’s Rock. By Katharine Saunders. 
With Frontispiece. I6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
It isa masterpiece.’’—London Times. 

ROOKSTONE, By Katheritie 8. Macquoid. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Foes, 7 cents. Cloth. #1.25. 
Mt Mad cleverly conceived and executed.”—Phi!a. 


FoL.e-FARIne. BY Ouida, author of 
‘* Strathmore.” etc. Oo. Fine cloth. $2.00 
“Phe work is well written, with the dash, the 

brillianey, the fervid coloring, anc egeancy of 

this gifted writer.” —Lync 

From the German of E. 
Marlitt. By Mrs. A. L. WISTER. New edition. 
Fine cloth, ornamented sides. $1.50. 

Pt A een story charmingly told.”’"— Baltimore 
‘azette. 


Dornas IN MARYLAND. 12mo. Fine cloth. 
x ay very perfect story.”—N. Y. Home Journal. 
*,* For sale 3 eet generally, or will be 

sent Ms tage paid, upon receipt of the 

price, by 
J. B. LIPPINOGOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, 


“The Artists’ Book of the Poets.” 


In an elegant quarto volume, beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth, extra gilt, 
; morocco antique, $¥; Levant morocco, $10. 


THE FESTIVAL OF SONG: 


A Series of Evenings with the Poets. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Salad for the a “Evenings with the Sa- 
cred Poets,” etc. 





Superbly Ilustrated with Seventy-Three 

original Drawings. 

The “Festival of Song” is a veritable gem, or 
rather a carcanet of gems.”’—New York Tribune. 

“The best breathings of the peas poets; the ex- 
quisite pencilings of our best artists; an accom- 

ying _letter-press of mest genial and sympa- 
and criticism; the 

whole framed, as it were, ‘amid mechanical sur- 
| aoe at once dainty and gorgeous.’’—Boston 

‘os 

“ spe Westeeetons are in me nighest style of en- 

ving; e type, paper, an nding are sum 
Snows, and the work commends itself alike to iN 
lovers of art and of letters,—to the eye and the 
mind, to the taste and the imagination.’’—Boston 
‘Transcript. ‘ 

“* The Festival of Song,’—beautiful in every re- 
spect,—is a string of diamonds pede AT by a con- 
noisseur in precious stones.”’ Bryant. 

“One of the most beautiful mm le, yet pub- 
lished fn this coumte , we recall nothing so success- 
ful, not ene S @ Illustrated Sketch book.” — 
Round 

“This exquisite book admirably. illustrates the 

resent advanced state of art in this country; and 
Ph he literature of the volume comprises the quint- 
essence of our hest English poetry, ancient and 
modern. Here are assembled ina single volume, 
our great poets with our -great artis pte. ”—Home 
Journal. 

“* The Festival’ will make cheerful many homes 
of taste and elegance by its incomparable combina- 
tion of poetry and art.’’—Providence Journal. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00.. 
770 Broadway, cor. 9th St., New York. 





Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 





| Jesus Christ: His Life and Work. 


BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
Translaied by ANNIE HARWOOD. 12mo., pp. 320. 
Price, $1.50. 

In the preface to this work the author says : 

“This popular edition of the Life of Christ differs 
from the work that I published a year ago (and 
which in eight months reached its third edition) by 
the ab of all that was purely scientific. Itap- 





Health, Economy, Good Living, 


t nbliched, a re Cor- 
ar na K BOOK'AND ee teome otuennnnn's 
4 = ts departments 4 bs! 
between ever 
‘A Com plete House. 
hold Guide and the standard book for all culinary 
d Le hE du edi 


ties: The interleaved edition is 
er to the attention of yo 
housekeepers, “7 whom Be a te ap piesen 
sale by Sent 


could be ; | booksellers. 
mail on r price. 
THOMPSO Om ar tuaktow ns Brown, Publishers, Boston 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catal 
0 





(Successors 





peared to me desirable in this edition, which ad- 
dresses itself to readers of the most various class- 
es,to avoid,as far as possible, all debatable and 
controversial points. I hope that in this new form 


f | this book, in which J have embodied the most cher- 


ished convictions, will meet with a wide circula- 
tion.” 

The following are some of the notices of the press 
of the author’s larger work: 

* Pressense is not only brilliant and epigramma- 


tic, but his sentences flow on from page page 
with sustained ego which never wearies the 
reader.—Spectato 


* One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
pe, which pa generation has seen.” 
ontemporary Re’ 


CARLTON & LANAHEN, 





805 Broadway. 








“Messrs, ROBERTS. BROTHERS’ 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The following Elegant Presentation Books are 
all ready, and may be found on the counters of all 
enterprising booksellers : 


OUTLINES te SHAKESPEARE. By Mo 
and One Plates, with 
J lh Text . — volume, oblo: folio, 
pureresy fornt ee. filt and black-lettered. 
rice $900. Antique, p 15 00. 


THE Pyke oa THE ® MOUNT. Lowy 
Ww. HUDSLEY. lilustrated yv 
Seautes nowy. re br 
R. TYMMS. One volume, folio, canertly bound 
in illustrated morocco-cloth, gilt. Price $12 00 
FALSTAFF AND HIS COMPANION. ‘Twenty 
Designs in Silhouette, by Pa EWKA. 
With an Introduction by ERMANN Noun — 
Explanatory Text selected from Shakespeare 
One volume, square 8vo, cloth, gilt. Price $3 00. 
Morocco Antique, price 6.00. 


THE je'0t Biecovery, RIVER Ag Etcher's vor 


MERTON, & 
ase ot of “Thoughts ut Art” and “A Painter's 
Camp.” With 37 filnsteations etched from N: 


ture by the author. One volume, 8vo, cloth, 


gilt. Price $600. Morocco antique, price $9 va 


CORD, MIGHT dun TovoMton With fam 
Etchings on copper, by WALTER 
One vo “me. quarto, illuminated, 


is ot ren Ane 
. With 


ations an 
SEVERN. 
cloth, gilt. Price $4 50. 


anppengues. oxtey 
tural. 


der, printed on heavy aid pape . One elegant 
16mo. VORLDI or, P ‘a cloth, gilt. Price $2 00. 
LL WORLD; or and Earnest. By 
oot ee Gnace ofp: = , author of * Dew 
borah’s Drawer” 5 * Daisy "s Com ions.” 
i= lilustrations. One volume, cloth. Price 


MOTHER’S BOOK | oF oErTay. Solqated. 
with an Kssay, — ALFRED GATTY. With 
14 superb Steel ngravings. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt. Price $3 00. 


DISTANT COUSINS: Ta eee ofr Re relationn: 


WECM nearatiche, auare 


black-lettered. 
nani post-paid, by bin oll 
143 Washington St.. Boston. 


Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 


770 BROADWAY, cor, 9th St., 
Invite attention to their selection of 
books in the various departments of" 
Literature, suitable for as 
embracing the new 

Illustrated Books, 


Standard Books, 
Devotional Books, 





Religious an 
many of themin fine bindings, ex- 
pressly prepared for retail sales. 
Bibles and Prayer Books, 
Juvenile Books, 
in very great variety. 





Christmas Carols 


FOR 


CHOIRS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW YORK 
Musical Gazette 


For DECEMBER, 


Will contain a good variety of Carols, etc, for 
Christmas. Price 10 cents; $5 per 100. 

Subscribers for the year 1872 will receive the 
Christmas number extra. The GAZETTE is 
the most valuable musical monthly published. 
as each number contains several new pieces o 
Music for Choirs and Sunday-schools, as well 
as interesting musical information. 


Subscription price, 60 cents per annum; 
clubs of ten copies, $5. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


425 Broome Btreet, N.Y. 


Chicago Fire Songs. 
By GEO. F, ROOT. 


Passing th h the Fire. 
(RESIGNATION.) 

Ye hawe done it unto Me... 
(GRATITUDE.)} 


From the Ruins our City shall 
Rise. 


(COURAGE.) 


The three great Songs of the e,ae7,b 
most successful 80: iter. M ano. KO, 
author of “ Battle of Freedo om.” “Tram 
Tramp.” &c. Price 30 cents each. Sold ee tua 





erica’s 
. RooT, 


ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, MISCELLANEOUS, and J UVEN- 
ILE BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’S 
MAGAZIN®E for Young People, published monthly, 
at $2.50 yer year sent free. Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington 8t., Boston.* 


Books of Religions Poetry, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. ¥ 


CHRIST IN SONG. Hymns of Im- 
manuel, selected from all ages, with 
notes b a Schaff, D.D. One vol., 
crown 8yvo., 734 pages, elegantly print- 
ed, $2.25; cloth, gilt, $3.00; also in 4to 
form, $5.00. 


“ Tt is a book alike for the parlor 
table and the library shelf, for hours 
of literary enjoyment, and of devo- 
tional musing.” Prot. Ch’man. 
SS & SHADOW 
OF cue ROOK. OR ielous Poems, se- 
lected from many sources. Small dto, 
rinted with a violet border line, bound 
n cloth, gilt extra, $2.50; also in 


rate volumes, without the rule, st. 50 
each. 


“ Of all the selections of religious 
pbetry none have been made in better 
ter taste, or had. greater approval 
than these.” Advance. 


HEAVENWARD. Hymns —A . Poem 
of Conslation. Crown 8vo. tifully 
printed. Cloth, $2.50; cloth valle, $3.00. 


‘ Gathered from the widest range 
of authors, without one stanza of in 
Serior worth, so far as we have noted, 
this volume shows on the part of the 

compiler, a refined poetic taste, the 
truest Christian sentiment, and a 
heart alive to the tenderest sensibili- 
ties of our nature.” Observer. 


bi OLD HYMN, O MOTHER DEAR, 
rom ye SALEM, Its Origin and Geneal- 
Edited by Wriiuram OC. PRIME. 

isino, cloth gilt, $1.50. 


“ The editor has here given this 
famous hymn entire, and in the 
appendia has presented various old 
Latin, ns, more or less akin to 
it.” ngelist. 

MSE i A ome, cloth gilt, #150. 


“ Those to whom the Hymns Jesus 
I my Cross have taken and Abide 
with Me have long been a delight, 
will welcome this volume.” 

*,* A descriptive cata of other vol- 


umes in this department of Literature 
will be sent free on application. 


-ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 
770 Broadway, Cor. 9th St. 


Any of the above books will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 








4n ESTABLISHED FAVOBITE! 
“THE VICTORY.” 


The most successful Church Music Boek pues 
during the past three years. 


Price $1.50; Per Dozen nase: 
YOUR BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, Mew York, 
Suecessors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


A NEW EDITION. 
‘ -____ 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many ee and a new Preface. 
Y IN OOTOBER. ~ 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


BOSTON. 








dealers, or sent post-paid to any 
of price. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers, 


Cleveland, O. 


NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS will 

be commenced in the September number 01 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completea. 








Temperance and at oe A Sermon 


by Rev. JOHN HALL, D wtetne 'S eens 
of Society” to nents ibe ry from the so- 
cial circle. No.7 inthe series sof Temperance Ser- 
mons, issued by the National Temperance Society. 
Price 15 ¢ oF 








HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


WILLIA¥ P. SLATER, 
BOOKSELLER, 


331-2 ANN. near Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 
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DRY GOODS. 


mer ana 


STOVES, Etc. 


MUSIC. 





AGENTS WANTED. . 





ELECANT 


NECK-WEAR, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
LINEN 
Handkerchiefs, 


MERINO AND SILK 


Under-Wear, 
Hosierv, Gloves, 


Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, Drawers, 
Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats. 


UNION ADAMS.& CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 





N. 
Robes de Chambre 


AND 


House Coats, 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


S. B. JONES, 


Old No. 276 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Reduced Prices 
iw 


Ribbons, 
Laces, 
Fringes, 
Gimps, 





Velvets, 

Buttons, 

Braids, 

Fancy 
AND 


THE STOCK THROUGHOUT 
Creatly Reduced in Price. 


CALL AND PROVE IT. 


R. H. MACY 


Having been in Europe the six months select- 
weer is now opening the FINEST ASSORT- 


INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


DIRECT FROM LONDON, 
FROM PARIS ; 
FROM VIENNA 
FROM BERLIN. 
FROM ROME and NAPLES, 
FROM SWITZERLAND, ete. 


Which we shall sell at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 


CARPETS, 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., 


OF EVERY STYLE ARP _ ON BASY 


KELLY & co. 


Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
Ke Puymente by the week or month. 


ss, 





ei 











** Always Ready.’’ 
WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 


, RAGTICAL, PROMPT AND CHEAP 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
92 WHITE STREET. 
(Between Broadway and Elm), NEW YORK. 
Your favors earnestly solicited. 


stimates Reareer 


given. 
WM. B. BROMELL. 


SMITH. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 
NEW IMPROVED 1 
Family Knitttng Machine. 
$I 1,000 1 0 $5. 00 A YEAR, AGENTS 


fing se in 
nm J me fas 2 I ANA 





rk iy KNITT 
yoko echine sf sunpantead a its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the Household for 
stain ~ ie os mit Ful directions. for an il 
envelo) a \ 

h tried ik. PR ress DANA BICKFORD, V 


boo 
President and ‘Geneval At Axent 689 Broadway, N. ¥. 


must 
ICK- 
ER. 


ice- Biiltard ms. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 


As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNAOE—Portable and Brick. 
WALKER FURNAGE-- “ . 
MORNING GLORY FURNAOE— 
Portable and Brick. 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 
HEATER. 


MORNING GLORY STOVES, &o., &. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q. A. BUTLER & CO., 
92 Beekman St., near Cliff, 
New York. 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE “‘BURTIS”’ 
BASE-BURNINC FURNACE 


has been pronounced by leading serhteeste and 
scientific mens THE MOST DE SLE FUR. 
NACE made, in that it has the feaes radiating 
surface, consumes its gases,is a perpetual burner, 
and circulates the air in the purest state and 
largest volume. 


THE «BURTIS” 


FIREPLACE HEATER. 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
Patented July 4, 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary 
fireplace, and will warm a parior gh ss sleet ing 
rooms; it is as cheerful as an o ; is free 
from dust; requires but one — adit the entire 
winter ; and is without an equal v 

SEND FOR OUR DaSUMPTIVE “CINOULAR, 

BURTIS, GRAFF & RICE, 
206 Water Street, N. Y., cor. Fwiton. 


omen” kA PANCOAST | 


MANUFACT CRERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamovs, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Manufactory and Wareroems: 
Nos. 70, 72 & 74 Wooster street, 


(Between Broome and Spring streets.) 
NEW VORK. 


Careful attention will be given to the Furnish. 
ing of Churches, Public Halls, Private Resjdences 
ete., and Designs for om purposes will be sub- 
mitted when require . 

° he fpieens cars pass Our warerooms i: 
going down town. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 


MOTT’S 


Patent Elevated and 
Low Oven Ranges. 
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THE EVENING CALL. 


HE evening call is a peculiarity of American 

life. The strict watch kept over the family 
would make that institution, as it exists among 
us, quite an impossibility on the continent of Eu- 
rope. In England, where there is greater free- 
dom for unmarried women, they cannot very 
well use the evening for calling, owing to the 
lateness of the dinner hour. The question of 
dinner is, indeed, very much involved in the 
matter. It is quite impossible that it should be 
later than six without either unhappily shorten- 
ing that ceremony or infringing on the hour for 
the call. While dinner is certainly a pleasanter 
meal taken in the evening than earlier, we must 
remember that the evening is the best hour of 
the day for social enjoyment, no matter how we 
pass it. It is the instinct of man to have the 
best thing last; we should always be happiest just 
before going to bed. Yet in considering the 
question whether the evening is better as we 
pass it or as the English do, after an eight o’clock 
dinner, there is much to be said on both sides. 
Both ways are undoubtedly good, but upon the 
whole a change to the English custom would be 
rather for the worse. Comparing roughly the 
pros and cons of the subject, we might say that 
the English habit is better for families, and our 
own better for the morals and well-being of ‘the 
bachelors. 

We would certainly not underrate the magical 
effect of a dress coat and white bosom upon the 
drooping faculties. The English dinner makes 
a Rubicon dividing by a broad line the day of 
work from the day’ of relaxation. The diner 
washes off the toil of the day with its soot and 
grime. No matter how tired or languid he may be, 
the mere act of dressing seems to put a new 
song in his mouth. He becomes pert and auda- 
cious, and bears down upon his acquaintance with 
the delight and pharisaic feeling of cleanliness 
and good apparel. He has a distinct conscious- 
ness of his linen. He is well aware of the differ- 
ence between himself and any unclean thing. 
All this is very pleasant. The English dianer 
certainly has this consideration in its favor, and 
for families even higher ones. 4 

But it bears hardly upon the bachelors, who 
transact their solitary meals with speed, and have 
nobody to go to see. On the score of comfort, 
though, some bachelors in England are very well 
off. The club men, as a rule, need no sympathy ; 
their misfortunes are not of the material kind. 
The miserable people are the men who are com- 
pelled to live at the hotels and restaurants. The 
British lion who stares out of the club windows 
is a well-kept, contented beast. But there is no 
happiness for that lean creature who, as hunger 
possesses him, must lash his sides with his tail, 
and wretchedly reflect whether he will lie in wait 
at the nearest chop-house for whatever comes 
along, or daintily devour half a dozen birds at 
the Pall Mall Restaurant, or pounce upon a leg of 
mutton at Simpson’s in the’Strand. The club is 
the admirable result of long experience. Not in 
vain have the bachelors of the past lived and suf- 
fered, Pretty furniture, good cooking, and agree- 
ble company unite to make a pleasant impression. 
The dining rooms, which are usually small, have 
perhaps a dozen tables, one of which the diner 
has to himself. A wax candle is placed upon each, 
with a white paper shade about it. The cloths 
and napkins are spotless, and the glasses glisten- 


_ ing. Men usually read at dinner, when alone, 


books or magazines out of the library, and two 
men who have not much talk, even when dining 
together, will read. The young men usually 
dress; and the room with its pretty tables and its 
florid, elegantly-attired occupants makes an 
agreeable, appetizing impression. Physically, 
then, the bachelors are well enough off. In other 
respects they are not so fortunater Their priva- 
tions begin when dinner is over. They must then 
go to the smoking-room and have coffee and 
chat, or, pleasantly gorged and fuddled, lounge 
and bask before an open fire. This, again, is not 
so bad, but they tire of it in time. The trouble 
is that one-half of the great human race is ex- 
cluded ; they wish to see that other half, and there 
is no place where they can find it. Ladies’ 
society is very difficult to be had, because fami- 
lies are at their pleasant and leisurely dinners. 
There may be here and there people youmay run 
in upon, but the universal opening of doors 
which takes place from eight to nine in American 
towns, is quite unknown. The British bachelor, 
therefore, as he rises from his dinner at the club, 
is an object of commiseration. What is he to do 
till bed-time? He may have arubber of whist 
in the card room, but that is expensive. He may 


go to the theater, but the play is not always geod, 


and, if it were, he does not want the play every 
night, any more than waffles every morning. If 
he has force and restlessness, he -is driven to all 
sorts of shifts to amuse himself. I knew one 
young gentleman whose post-prandial diversion 


it was to rush off to ride to fires on a steam 
engine, and blow the trumpet. But for men 
gifted with less energy than this individual pos- 
sessed, the last resort (sometimes we fear the 
first) is the society of the ladies who frequent 
the Argyll and the Alhambra. Many of those 
gentlemen, very likely, do not feel their priva- 
tions. Most men about town in London might 
think the way of spending the evening in vogue 
among us exceedingly slow. But the vitiated 
taste is the result of the evil experience. Had 
they possessed our opportunities from youth, 
they might have thought differently. 

But those fortunate people whom fate has not 
compelled to toil, are rare with us. After a hard 
day’s work, it must be a very energetic man who 
cares to ride to fires on an engine and blow the 
trumpet, and for men who labor in the day-time, 
no coneeivable relaxation, as a stand-by or staple, 
could be better than the evening call. Itis for- 
tunate that this very good thing, unlike most 
other good things, is easy to be had. Almost any 
young man, coming as a stranger into a commu- 
nity, may at once secure the society of good and 
kind women. Of course, in any city,and almost 
in any village, there are people whom the young 
stranger will find it difficult to know. But there 
are plenty whom .je may know easily, and who 
are quite as good. There will always be some 
who think they have friends enough, and there 
will be others who hold imported notions of 
chaperonage and surveillance; but the triumphant 
tide of American democracy will rush past these 
quite unconscious of them. The young man will 
find friends somewhere to his mind, and such 
friends will usually be feminine, the indispensa- 
ble quality men ask in their acquaintance. We 
say then that the stranger will find women who 
will like him, and they will be better than he de- 
serves to know; forin this country women are 
very equal in education ; the difference in mental 
and social culture between classes is mainly seen 
inthe men. It appalls Europeans to hear of the 
readiness with which strangers are received into 
American homes. But before we censure our 
way of doing, we have to consider two points, 
Is it good for the young men, and is it bad for the 
families into which they are admitted? The ad- 
vantage to any friendless young stranger is in. 
disputable. A merchant in St. Louis has told me 
how, when a boy, he left his New Jersey home for 
the Western town, which was then a week's 
journey off. The very evening of the day on 
which he reached St. Louis, by. good luck he 
found his way to a parlor where there were an old 
piano and some young ladies, and these young 
ladies sang him “"Way down upon the Swanee 
River.” The lad was but seventeen when, to seek 
his home and future, he stepped down into the 
cold current of that dreary stream—dreary to him 
no longer, nor to any one whose good fortune 
it is to have friends upon its banks. He says that 
the song, and the kindness of the girls, warmed his 
chilled breast as with a cordial. We do not think 
that families have very much to fear from a very 
liberal opening of doors to strangers. There are 
dangers in our society, but things would not be 
helped by a more vigorous examination of candi- 
dates for admission. The probability is that if 
you do not like the candidate he will not like 
you, and will take himself off before he can do 
youany harm. It is quite as safe to trust a coun- 
tenance as the word of an introducer, though it 
is well to have both. The introducer is liable to 
mistake. Moreover you have no security that 
the boy who grows up in the next garden to your 
own may not turn out a knave. We cannot but 
regret any movement that tends to narrow the 
possibilities of intercourse. Unluckily it is our 
doom to know too few of the admirable people 
who exist. 


Society, as seen in the parlor of an American 
house by the evening caller, is as near perfection 
as human incompleteness will allow. It is the 
social unit or plenwm—small enough to permit 
him to be a part of it, if he chooses, and so large 
that he may treat it as a spectacle without being 
accused of staring. It suits everybody, from the 
plainest youth with the common gregarious in- 
stinct to the more conceited person who looks on 
and admires. I believe this simple institution is 
one of the best possible tests of, the moral health 
of any epoch of one’s life. There are two such 
gauges. If our minds are not open to nature, if 
it bore us to sit upon a fence and look over a 
darkling country for an hour after sunset (pro- 
viding of course we have ever liked that sort of 
thing), we may think that something is the mat- 
ter. This is a negative way of getting at the 
truth. But in the presence of the pure and beau- 
tiful, our decadence is shown us plainly and un- 
equivocally. Take the parlor of some household 
where goodness and refinement are the family 
dower, and the voices of shame and strife come 
from the outside muffled through its windows and 





walls. The mother is there, and she may remaip 





if she chooses. The abolition of the European 
bug-bear of chaperonage has robbed her of her 
terrors. If she has kindness, or authority, or be- 
nignity, or any other beauty, we consider her an 
acquisition. A father or brother is not in the 
way. Then the daughters and sisters or the cou- 
sins who are visiting, sing, or crochet, or talk, or 
sit silent—it makes little difference which, for if 
they have grace and innocence we defy them to 
move an arm, or thread a needle, or walk the 
length of the reom, without expressing it. There 
in the deep and tranquil scene before us we see 
written those stories of truth and purity that 
happily we may so often read in the broad pages 
of the book of human life. In such hours eleva- 
tion and sensibility come of course. How grate- 
ful we are for whatever virtue we possess, how 
glad of past self-denial! But if the late months 
contain an ugly recollection, how darkly it smites 
that the truth cannot be told in thisfair company. 





A YANKEE GIRL IN WALES. 
T would be useless to deny where one comes 
from, even if one were disposed to do it, Be- 
fore we left the good ship Wyoming we were re- 
minded of this. The pilot, coming on board at 
Queenstown, brought. with bim his little son. 
The boys taunted this youth, calling him a“paddy.” 
We tried to take the insulted one’s part, and were 
rewarded for our officiousness by the cutting re- 
mark, “ Better than yourself that’s a Yank-ee”— 
the first syllable much accented, and the voice 
very much raised at the last. 

“Our foreign correspondent” seldom dates from 
anywhere in Wales, but | propose to write you of 
at least one point of interest here. 

Let me take you to the celebrated ‘‘ Well of St. 
Winefride,” in the town of Holywell. We start 
from Liverpool, crossing the ferry to Birkenhead 
in a dirty little boat, with one comfortless cabin. 
From here we take train, and, of course, change 
at Chester. Everybody steps at Chester, and 
every body seems to work themselves intoa grand 
state of excitement here. Itis the place of con- 
fusion, and where the railway guards need the 
patience of Job; but we have invariably been 
treated with the utmost politeness. But what a 
weariness to the flesh is the care of baggage, where 
you have no checks, “no nothing.” You have lit- 
erally to keep your eye on it at every change. I 
see before me an “ unprotected female,” endeav- 
oring to do this running after the porter, who has 
her precious Saratoga trunk on his barrow. He 
runs very fast, she also runs fast close behind him. 
He stops short very suddenly, and she—where is 
she? ... It isa puzzlein my mind whether or no 
that porter did it intentioually. It seems to me 
if it were an accident, he would be surprised inte 
a smile, but he looks sq suspiciously grave that 
it tells against him. 

In about an hour after leaving Chester, we ar- 
rive at Holywell. From the station we take what 
some of the country-people call a “buggy,” which 
iu this case is an open affair, like an Irish jaunt- 

g-car, holding about eight persons, and drawn 
by one stout horse. We pass through a dirty, 
squalid street; so steep we are almost fearful of 
rolling back the way wecame. Presently we stop, 
and the driver says, “Stop at the Well?” Of 
course we do, and the horse and “ buggy” go on 
their way, rejoicing at the lessened load. We are 
before a stone church that looks very old. We 
see no well, but hear near us arush of waters, and 
see boys with donkey-carts carrying water in kegs 
from the spout which conducts it from the won- 
derful well. They carry it in this way for the use 
of invalids who are unable to come to the well 
and yet wish to bathe in the water, which is 
thought to give such wonderful cures, particularly 
in cases of rheumatism. There is a neat little 
lodge close by the church, where we find a guide, 
who is very courteous, and gives intelligent an- 
swers to the many questions we put. We follow 
him down a flight of steps, and are in a kind of 
basement under the church, and here is the well 
preper. Just as we turn to have a good look at 
it, some crutches, bung high up against the walls, 
eatch our eye, and we ask, “ What are those?” 
We are told that they formerly belonged to crip- 
ples, who, coming here to bathe, were restored 
to health, and left these as witnesses of their cure. 
We turn again to the wonderful water. It boils 
with vast impetuosity out of a rock, which is 
formed into a polygonal well, covered with an 
arch. The basin is six feet deep, and yet the wa- 
ter is so clear that the smallest pebble at the bot- 
tom can be seen as distinctly as through glass. 
From this basin the water runs into two immense 
baths, occupying the space of two large rooms; 
and all around the edge are bathing-bouses or 
rooms, as at the seaside. We find, upon inquiry, 
that there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
bathing in this water works cures other than 
would result in bathing in any pure cold water, 


with a brisk rubbing after; but we are told 


that the Roman Catholics believe in it devoutly. 
A gentleman of the town who bas joined ou, 
party, tells the following incident: A young lady 
was akked by another lady, while bathing, “ Why 
do you bathe?” “For amusement,” was the re- 
ply. “ And may I ask, in turn, why you bathe?” 
“Oh,” said she, “I am bathing for a sick lady who 
is not able to come ; if I do this with prayer, it is 
the same as though she came herself.” During 
the sammer large numbers bathe here daily. The 
water is said to come through iron and perhaps 
other minerals. The people do not seem to drink 
itatall. In the center of the well, where it is al- 
ways in motion, it has an oily look, like very clear 
boiling oil. 

Tue Romanists say that St. Winefride’s head 
was eut off, at the top ofa hill near the well, and, 
tolling down, it stopped here, and immediately 
this wonderful spring gushed out. At the bot- 
tem of the well isa stone, not at all like a head 
of any kind, which the priests tell the people is 
St. Winefride’s head, and the reddish matter which 
is gathered upon the stones is shown as her blood. 
There is one circumstance connected with the 
spring which seems too wonderful to be true ; but 
it can be proved to.the curious at any time. The 
basin will hold about twe hundred and forty tons 
of water; but when emptied will fill again in less 
than two minutes, showing that it yields more 
than one hundred tons of water ina minute. Al- 
though but a mile from the sea, it immediately 
forms a river, and supplies several mills. 

Before we leave, let us take a look at the church, 
built in the early part of the last century. It 
looks so very ancient that we are rather disap- 
pointed that it is not older. It was formerly a 
Roman Catholic church, but now belongs to the 
Church of England. There is a very old organ, 
and the pews are high, old-fashioned wooden ones, 
with the names of the different estates to which 
they belong, en brass plates on the doors. 

In a small closet in the vestibule we are shown 
a headless image, of which we are told the his- 
tory. A number of years ago, some men were 
digging near the church, when they came upon 
this stone image. They said, “ Let us knock the 
head off, and say itis a statue of St. Winefride.” 
They did so, and it was put in the church, whence 
it has been removed, because people eame in such 
numbers to worship it.-Upon examination, we 
see marks of a knife on the sides of the image, 
where these poor deluded creatures have been 
scraping some of the stone to carry away. And 
yet it is quite plain it is not the figure of a woman, 
but of a priest, having a chalice in its hand, and 
other priestly emblems about it. 


And so, good spy to Holywell. Ruta. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 
BY A LAWYER OF LONG EXPERIENCE. 


EADER, if you have any property, as there 

is a fair presumption in a country like this 

that you have, it is undoubtedly a question of in- 
terest to you what shall be done with it when you 
are gone. You must go at some time, and may 
go very suddenly. At any rate, you will prabably 
not live nearly as long as you expect to. If you 
die without a will, the law will do the best it can 
in making a just disposition of your property 
among your relatives. Perhaps you are satisfied 
to let the law do this for you. If so, very well. 
But itis altogether probable that you have some 
preference as to the disposition of your property. 
You may wish to bestow some of it in charity. 
This the law will not do for you. You must see 
to it for yourself, or else let it go undone; and, 
in letting it go undone, you may be letting a 
very clear duty go undone. You may have some 
child that is feeble in body or mind, or that has 
had special misfortune and needs special consid- 
eration. It is for you alone to consider this 
cbifd. The law knows nothing about its special 
wants and cannot provide forthem. You may 
have no children, and may have quite a choice 
which among your nepbews and neices shall take 
your property. If so, you must see to it. The 
law will not select for you. The rich and the 
poor, the deserving and the undeserving, will all 
take alike. You may have an adopted daughter 
whom you have accustomed to comforts and per- 
haps luxuries, who will be left penniless uvless 
you provide for her. You must remember her, 
and not trust to the law to doit. And you may, 
with a rare sense of justice, recognize the right of 
your good wife to a more ample alluwance for 
her comfort than the law wouid give her. If so, 
it is for you to think of her and provide for her. 
The law does not know what a remarkably good 
wife she is, and what a special claim she has upon 
you, and gives her only her fixed and toe limited 
portion, dividing the rest, if you have no 
children, among collateral relatives, some of 
whom perhaps you never saw. Consider well, 
then, whether it is not a clear duty to those 
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whom you love, or to some good objects that you 
might aid, for you to make a will. 

And now, in the second place, if you have made 
up your mind that: you ought to make a will, let 
me say to you most emphatically, Make 1T Now. 
You don’t know how soon you will die. Your 
only sure way is to attend to the matter at once. 
If you put it off from day to day you will proba- 
bly never make one. The fact that so many wills 
are made by men on their death-beds shows how 
often persons who intended to make a will, and 
would be very sorry to die without one, neglect 
it till they find themselves just about to die. 
Now, let me give you three reasons against post- 
poning the making of your will till you are 
fatally sick, either of which is reason enough of 
itself: 1. You may never have any such sick- 
ness. You may drop down dead, or be killed in 
a railroad accident, or bé burned up, or be blown 
up, or drowned. 2. If you have a leisurely death- 
bed time of it, your mind will be enfeebled ; 
things that you could easily have settled by a 
little thought when you were well, will trouble 
and perplex you, and you will very likely decide 
them unwisely and wrongly. 3. Your will thus 
made may be contested, and will really invite 
parties adversely interested to contest it, on the 
ground of your feeble condition, of which evi- 
denee can be easily obtained; and, as a result,| 
your will is either set aside and all your plans 
defeated, or, if it is sustained, half your property 
may be spent in litigation and a life-long family 
quarrel engendered. 

And now, in the third place, if you are so 
thoughtful and prudent as to have made a will, 
another most important matter is to be consid- 
ered. Do you keep your will revised and adapted 
to new circumstances? Has your property 
doubled since the will was made? Then proba- 
bly you want to give more to your wife, more to 
A, more to B, more to the Lord. Consider this. 
Have you given to one of your children a piece of 
real estate as his fair share of your property, 
and have you since sold that real estate so that 
that child will get nothing unless your will is 
changed? Look well to this. The writer, who 
has had long experience as a lawyer, can recall 
many cases where most unfortunate results have 
follewed from the neglect to keep a will in order. 
Everybody has heard of the Washburn will case. 
After the will was made by which Mr. W. had 
made ample provision for a cherished wife in cer- 
tain valuable stock, the stock was so changed in 
form as not to answer the description of the 
will, and a long and still pending controversy has 
gTown out of it. 

‘And now, in the fourth place. let me say a word 
to you about what provision you should make for 
your wife. The laws of the different States vary 
somewhat, but, as a general rule, give a widow 
alife use of one-third of the land owned by the 
husband, and an absolute right to one-third of 
the personal property left after the payment of 
debts. This rule, under the impression that it is 
a just one, has very frequently been adopted by 
husbands in their bequests to their wives. “I 
give to my faithful and beloved wife her thirds ” 
finds its way, or did so a few years ago, into half 
the wills. Now this is not enough. Unless 
there are good reasons to the contrary, the wife 
should have substantially all théproperty so long 
as she lives. There is generally no reason, if the 
property is sufficient, why the family should not 
be kept up by the wife after the husband’s death 
just as it was before; and the husband should 
leave her, if he can, the same means to keep 
house and be hospitable and charitable that he 
enjoyed and that she was accustomed to share. 
If you give the property, and the whole of it, 
absolutely to your wife, it will in many cases be 
the best thing you can do. Your children are 
hers, and she will be just as much interested in 
providing for them as you can be; and if she 
should survive you for ten or twenty years, she 
will be far better able to judge what is then best 
than you can be now. Circumstances may have 
greatly changed, and if you have found her wise 
and trustworthy through all your married life, 
you may trust her to act wisely with reference to 
such changes. There may be peculiar and ex- 
ceptional cases. Your wife may bea second wife 
and not the mother of your children, or you may 
have good reasons for not trusting her judgment. 
You must decide upon such cases for yourself; 
only remember that such cases make it the more 
important that you do not die without a will. 


And while I am talking about wives I wish to 
remind them that if they have property of their 
own it is as important that they make wills as 
that their husbands do so. Where a wife has 
pro perty it generally comes to her by inheritance, 
and it may be presumed that her brothers and 
sisters have property also. If she has no children 
she would naturally prefer that it should go to 
her husband. To accomplish this she must make 
a will. 

And let me say that for either to make it a con- 
dition of a bequest that the other shall forever 
remain a widow or a widower, seems to me self- 
ish and harsh. It may be for the best happi- 
ness of either survivor, in later years to marry 
again, and it ought to.be left to the free exercise 
of the judgment vf such survivor in view of the 
facts as they may arise. 

And now let me say to you lastly, though the 
matter is not last in importance, do not attempt 
to make or revise your own will, but go to a 
goodlawyer. The writer gives this-advice against 


the interest of his profession. Nothing is more 
fruitful of litigation and lawyer’s fees than badly- 
drawn wills. The learning pertaining to wills is 
recondite and complicated, and no man who is 
not a lawyer can hope to understand it. A good 
fee paid for a well-drawn will is the best of 
economy. 

Let me sum up the whole matter in a few 
words : 

1. Consider well whether you will make a will 
or die without one. 

2. If you think it best to make one, attend to 
the matter at once. 

8. If you have already made a will, see that it 
is kept in repair. 

4. See that your wife is made sure of all she 
needs, if there is property enough. 

5. And goto a good lawyer to have your will 
drawn. 





THE DEACON’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
CHAPTER I1.—(Continued-) 


AM’S soliloquy was held late at night, as after 

some sleepless tossings he arose and looked 
forth on the midnight landscape. It was one 
o'clock, and there was a clear view of Deacon 
Coolidge’s house, from the rise of ground on which 
Sam’s father’s house stood. 

All of a sudden a broad bright glare of flame 
burst from the roof of the barn, which stood close- 
ly connected with the house. With one wild cry 
of “Fire! fire!” Sam alarmed his father and 
brothers, hastening the while into his clothes, and 
calling out, 

“It’s the Deacon’s barn, all on fire! 
look !” 

“Good gracious! itll all go, house and all!” 
cried Mother Perry, poking her night-cap out of 
the window. “ Boys, boys, all wake up, and run! 
Deary me, it’ll all go afore you can get there, it’s 


Look! 


shining into the keeping-room windows light as 


day 1? 


CHAPTER III. 


BROAD flare of light and a crackling sound 

waked the Deacon from a deep slumber. The 
room was all one red glare—the barn on fire! At 
the same moment his wife started to her feet. 

“The Lord have mercy on us!” said he. “We 
are all lost!” 

“No, father,” she said. “Go you and get out 
the horse and cows, and I’ll take care of the chil- 
dren.” 

The quiet tone of her voice calmed him in a 
moment. 

Neither of them spokea word more, but they went 
their respective ways to their work; though to 
both it was clear that there was probably no 
saving anything but life. It was a freezing night ; 
the wind was rising, and the house was so con- 
nected with the barn that when the whole mass 
of hay should be in flames there would be no 
prebability of saving it. 

Fortunately the animals were stabled on the side 
of the barn farthest from the fire, for the Deacon 
had but just time to turn them out before the 
flame drifted finto ;the great haymow and roared 
and thundered like a furnace, bursting through 
the crackling side and the roof in long angry 
stream®érs. In an incredibly short period the roof 
fell in, and the wind came bearing a broad solid 
sheet of fire upon the house. 

But Mrs. Coolidge had felt in the first dread 
moment that she was not alone. As she went to 
her children’s room, a voice that has been in our 
world thousands of years, said to her, “ The Etem 
nal God is thy Refuge, and underneath thee are 
the Everlasting Arms.” No visible presence, no 
audible voice, no touch of mortal hand could have 
been more intimate and real to her than the “very 
present help” of God at thatawful moment. She 
went first to her daughter’s room and waked her 
with a kiss. “ Be quiet,” she said. “ Dress your- 
self warm, put on your thickest things, and then 
come and help me dress the boys.” Then she 
glided to the room where the two little fellows 
were sleeping that hard heavy sleep of childhood 
from which it seems so impossible to arouse grow- 
ing children, She lifted them up, but they sunk 
back heavily. Again and again she tried to rouse 
them, while the hollow roar and crackle, growing 
every moment louder and nearer, warned her that 
there was not a moment to be lost. 

“Oh, here you are, Kezzy!” she said, as her 
daughter came in dressed and prepared. “We 
must dress them asleep. Poor fellows, they can’t 
wake up!” and the two women hurried on to the 
boys such garments as they could, and bore them 
in their arms, stupefied and half asleep, down the 
stairs and out of the door where the noise and 
glare and heat first fully awakened them. 

As they came out of the house they met the 
Deacon, who threw his arms around them. “Now, 
may the Lord Almighty be thanked!” he said, 
“We are all here! Kneel down, kneel down! and 
let us thank our God for all his mercy to us sin- 
ners.” And there by the light of his burning 
house the Deacon poured forth a prayer of 
thanksgiving and praise such as no weekly 
prayer-meeting had ever heard from him. For 
in that one moment, when wakened by the fire, 
the poor man had gone through one of those 
vivid flashes of heart experience which can never 
be put into words and never forgotten. He had 





murmured at God, the night before, and now sud- 





denly the thought occurzed to him, what if his 
wife or children were to be taken from him? and 
in the anguish of that fear all other possible 
losses seemed gain. In fact, for some moments, 
the family group wept kneeling and sobbing, 
giving thanks in each other’s arms, heedless that 
their house was burning. 

All was burning together. The flame from the 
barn swept in billews upon the house, and it was 
going inside and out; vomiting fire from the 
windows, crackling in roaring eddies of flame, 
and with an intense heat that forbade approach. 

Loud cries of “ Fire!” and a tramping of feet 
announced that neighbors were coming to the 
rescue. Sam Perry was discovered at the head of 
all, rushing toward them ; whereat Kezzy shrank 
behind her father. : 

“ All safe? Where’s Kezzy?” were the first 
words. 

“All safe,” said both voices in reply, “and 
here’s Kezzy !” 

It was no time for conventionalities. Sam had 
had his own experiences and terrers during that 
breezy half-mile run. He had seen Kezzy strug- 
gling in fire and smoke, strangling, burned up, 
dead and buried. The poor fellow was so trans- 
ported to see her alive that he caught her in his 
arms and gave her a very tight pressure by way 
of assuring himself that she really was a living 
girl and not a ghost. As to Kezzy, she only sobbed 
on Sam’s shoulder, when he declared that he 
should take her home to his mother right away. 
“ You know, Kezzy,” he said, “ we were to have 
been married at Thanksgiving, and I don’t see 
but it’s all coming round, isn’t it? WVll take all 
of you in,” he added ; “ mother told me to be sure 
and bring you all, and the wagon is coming with 
Tim driving.” 

Kezzy didm say nay to any of these arrange- 
ments. In short, Sam assumed the care of her 
from that moment as if she had been his own 
peculiar property. ' 

The farm wagon with Tim driving now ap- 
peared in sight, and Sam put the women and chil- 
dren into it, wrapped buffalo robes around them, 
and drove them over to his father’s house, where 
his mother had been making a great roaring fire 
in the kitchen, and frying ham and sausages and 
making coffee for the fugitives when they should 
be brought in. The old brass warming-pan had 
been on active duty, in the hands of black Dinah, 
going from bed to bed to prepare them to receive 
the chilled unfortunates. Everything that a busy, 
kind-hearted matron could think of was being 
done. 

For, independently of real kindness of heart, 
this wonderful event of a fire, in the middle of 
the night, brought into the steady and matter of 
fact life of Norberry all the excitement of a pag- 
eant and a tragedy. The whole heavens were 
aglow with the unwonted light ; and from their 
chamber window they could watch the course of 
the conflagration. They saw the roof of the barn 
fall in, while a fiery fountain of blazing sparks 
rose up and swept over the house, wrapping it in 
flames like a cloak. And yet, at that supreme 
moment, when the earnings of years were being 
consumed, the Deacon clasped his wife in his arms, 
and uttered only words of thankfulness. 

“My darling wife!” he said, over and over, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits !” ’ 

“The fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is.’ The good Deacon had laid, in the 
main, the true foundation. He had built thereon 
more gold, silver, and precious stones, than the 
world gave him credit for; but also much wood, 
hay, and stubble. With the fire that swept away 
his earthly goods went up much ef this rubbish 
that had accumulated over the solid riches of his 
nature, and from the blackened ashes of his 
worldly aspirations, shone out the gold and dia- 
monds of his better hopes and higher manhood. 
He felt within himself a great liberty of spirit, as 
if that fire had burned away bonds that were 
cramping and holding down his better and nobler 
nature. 

When we mortals hear of dreadful calamities, 
of destroying fires, of shipwrecks, of tempests 
and battles, we think only of the less, the anguish, 
and the pain; and we wonder if there can really 
be a pitying God over all ! 

But God and his loving angels see the uprising 
of the higher and purer manhood out of these suf- 
fering birth-pangs. Im these desolating wars, 
what heavenly charities, what constancy, what 
self-abnegation, what heroism! From the fires 
of burning cities, what visible Christian unity, 
what sympathy of man with man, what sublime 
co-working toward universal brotherhood! Thick 
as flowers along the course of a torrent rise the 
virtues along the course of a great sorrow, and in 
God’s sight a virtue by a thousand-fold outweighs 
a prosperity ! 

Well, there was a wedding the next Thanks- 
giving evening, albeit the bride steod up in the 
one only linsey-woolsey gown, which she had 
siezed at the moment of the fire ; but the wedding 
was a joyuus one, notwithstanding. Every neigh- 
bor from far and near was there, and not one 
came empty-handed. 


Every house-mother went to her stores and 
found something for the Deacon’s wife. A pair 
of blankets; a fine patehwork quilt; a pair of 
pillows of the best of live geese feathers—and so 
on; and with each present came flow of heart- 
some warmth from the giver to the receiver, and 
back again to the giver. The Deacon’s troubles 


united so many hearts and hands that the neigh- 

borhood seemed to glow with a more friendly so- 

ciability. Certain little chronic hardnesses and 

sorenesses between families that might in time 

have grown into inflammations and hatreds, were 
all soothed down and forgotten in the stimulus of 
a new united impulse of kindly feeling. 

. Before the cold weather came on, the men of the 
neighborhood had raised a small cottage for the 
Deacon on thesite of what was formerly the great 
white frame house, and there he gathered his 
family once more around the family altar, not te 
murmur at what was lost, nor to bewail the past, 
but to sing and give praise. 

We see him as he sits by the hearth, with his 
wife and children around him, and the Bible on 
his knee; and he reads with full sympathy the 
olden words of trust, “Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 
though the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; though the flock be 
eut off from the fold, and there be no herd in the 
stalls ; yet will I rejoice inthe Lord, and will joy 
in the God of my salvation.” 





THE RESTORER,. 
BY LILLY E. BARR. 


ILL “Time indeed run back again, and fetch the age 
of gold’? 

What will he bring to comfort me who in my youth am 

old ? 


Can he bring back the pleasant home among the orange 
trees, ithe 
Radiant with tropic sun and flowers, and cooled by ocean’s 
breeze ? 


Hath he agreement then with Death, or how shall he set 

free 

The tenants of those lonely graves beside the Southern 

sea— 

And all the hopes that died with them? Ah! howI wept 
and prayed; 

But Death hath strong dry eyes and heart, he heard no 
prayer I made. 


And if Time bring not back the love which most of all I 
miss, 

The bright-eyed boys that played with me, my Father's 
voice and kiss— 


He is too poor to help my neeg,—backward no glance I 
throw, 


But forward, up the shining paths where angel footsteps 
glow. 


Time brings no Eden back again,—he mocks us while we 
pray; 
Yet shall Eternity restore the joys Time took away. 





THE PUSH AND THE PULL. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


66 EH push me! I don’t like to be pushed !” 

It is very true, my friend, that it is not 
always quite agreeable ; nevertheless, we take one 
long step toward true wisdom, not only when we 
allow ourselves to be pushed, but, better still, 
when we put ourselves in a position where push- 
ing is inevitable. , 

It has always been regarded as a stroke of 
genius on the part of Cortez, that he burned his 
ships behind him, and thus showed his soldiers 
that there was no safety but in victory. And we 
regard it as none the less a bold and wise device 
on the part of the American commander, during 
the Revolution, that he crossed tlie river with 
raw troops, and met the British regulars on the 
other side ; thus, by a master stroke, showing his 
soldiers that they must secure their own lives by 
defeating the enemy ; and so the thing was done. 

In truth, no man can tell what is really in him, 
in the way of capahilities, until he is placed in 
circumstances which will not allow him to turn 
backward. And what we begin to do in order to 
ward off some terrible evil, by and by becomes 
a source of pleasure when the evil is no longer 
feared. “if 

It is all very well for sentimental moralists, 
who can seat themselves in well-cushioned chairs 
and never knew what it was to be hungry, to 
speak and writein praise of doing all things from 
the highest motive,—to be just, and generous, 
and industrious, and highly honorable in our am- 
bition—to do all these things purely from the 
love of what is right. But men do not get into 
the upper stories by stepping into the windows; 
if they could, it would no longer be the upper 
story ; but they go to the topmost rooms by first 
coming in at the basement, or ground floor. 


It is thus with the better things of life. Let a 
man get in, if possible. Let him begin, if, at 
first, he does act from a lower motive. To take 
an example—who will deny that it is better for a 
man to go to church to keep from freezing in his 
own fireless room, than not to go to ehurch at all ? 
He may start so low down that he does it just to 
keep from freezing his body, . That would be a 
hard push indeed, but who will deny that it is 
well for a man to be putin the way of good even 
though he be driven by a very low physical neces- 
sity? . 

Then there are other men who, without waiting 
for circumstances to push them, lay hold of cir- 
cumstances to impel themselves. They deliberate- 
ly put themselves in a position where they will 
constantly feel the spur and the force behind. 
They drive their stake, they lay down their task, 
and then work up to their standard. With them 
life, at least at the outset, is a system of warping 
with the kedge-anchor. They, ject forward 
their ideal, they plant their plan,and after that 
comes the steady towing forward of their whole 
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the open ocean-deep, where sailing is a delight, 
and where every wind of heaven will help them 
upon their onward course. But they never could 
have got there, had it not been for the pushing, 
and the pulling, and the kedging out of the shal- 
low and narrow channels. 

Who knows whether Lincoln would have 
become the man he was, if he had not laid it 
upon himself to walk fifty miles and back, in 
order to borrow law-books, which he studied at 
his humble home, and read by the wayside, being 
too poor to buy the needed volumes ? 

Last summer we made the acquaintance of a 
man whose herculean strength was such, that he 
carried, at the retreat of Gen. Banks, heavy field- 
pieces from the wharf and put them in the boat ; 
and this strength he had acquired by imposing 
upon himself the task ef splitting so many hun- 
dred rails each week, in order to pay for his board, 
and enable him to go to school, and afterward to 
college. He is a man of such prodigious vitality 
and strength, that however severe and protracted 
the tasks he undertook, he seldom or never ex- 
perienced a sense of exhaustion. We expect to 
see him in a senator’s chair one of these coming 
days. 

Victory and liberty undoubtedly come of con- 
quering tasks, imposed by circumstances, or by 
one’s self, which, being conquered, become steps 
beneath our feet, to lift us up into the higher 
regions of character, knowledge, influence, power, 
and happiness. 

The community is filled with young people who 
need just this thing of push and pull in order to 
elevate them into a life of usefulness and happi- 
ness. 

The terrible mischief lies in their seeking 
spurs in the wrong direction. There are whole- 
some stimulants, and unwholesome stimulants, 
and men too commonly choose the latter instead 
of the former. A noble task chosen, and self- 
imposed, and pursued with purpose and per- 
severance, will become stimulating through the 
inspiration which comes of having a praise- 
worthy aim, and earnestly pursuing it. 

But too often, on the contrary, body, mind, and 
heart are stimulated by all kinds of injurious ex- 
cesses. We see excesses in eating too much or 
too highly seasoned food—excesses in drinking 
too stimulating potations, whether strong tea and 
coffee, or wine, or whisky—excesses in the way 
ot amusements which feed a morbid appetite— 
excesses even in literature, where the fevered 
mind must be perpetually fed on the red pepper 
of sensation. And all this, too, increasing the rate 
of the progress in evil by that awful law, accord- 
ing to which the more injurious the indulgence 
becomes, the more the morbid and unnatural ap- 
petite refuses to be put off. * 

The sooner any who are hurrying along a bad 
road under such aspur begin to impose upon them- 
selves instead such wholesome stimulants as we 
have described, the sooner they will begin to 
solve the problem of a manly, useful, honorable, 
and happy life. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


THE RELIGIOUS DUTY OF THANKSGIVING. 
FrmaAy Eventne, Dec. 1, 1871. 
I THOUGHT that a good topic for meditation 
and remark this evening,: following the obser- 
vances of yesterday, would be, The religious duty 
of thanksgiving. I call your attention to the con- 
spicuous place which that office of the mind holds in 
the directions of the New Testament. 

All men give thanks when they are, as it were, by 
the upswelling mercy of God, lifted from their feet ; 
when they are signally blessed by some great deliv- 
erance, by some great and unexpected joy, or by 
great prosperity. Anything that really rouses up a 
man, and excites him pleasurably, if’ he be at all of 
a Christian mood, inspires thanKsgiving. And many 
do not think but that this discharges the duty. They 
give thanks when there is anything to give thanks 
for. But that is not the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. I will read a few passages from the writings 
of the Apostle. In Colossians, for instance, these 
words occur : 

“Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving.” 

Prayer, watching, and thanksgiving, are all join- 
ed in one. They intersphere. ; 


In Philippians we find the following: 


“Be careful for nothing, but in everything, by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” < 

In Ephesians, the 5th chapter, and the 19th and 
20th verses, the apostle says, 

“Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs, singing and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord ; giving thanks always for all things, unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I think that is a very beautiful description of a 
happy Christian man. He is a man that is musical 
inside and out. Whenever it is proper, wherever 
he goes he is singing or humming something that is 
expressive of his joy; and when it is not proper that 
he should do it outside, he is doing it inside. 

It is not simply that these are very sweeping and 
all-comprehensive commands, showing that this isa 
great Christian duty; but there is an element of 
chronology which emphasizes it. The epistles to 
the Colossians, the Ephesians, and the Philippians, 
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were the three epistles which were written in the 
last years of the life of Paul, after he had been twen- 
ty years in the apostolate. And on examination 
you will find that while his earlier epistlesglow with 
some elements, they are not so rich as the later 
ones. Manifestly they are not so rich in deep heart- 
experience. And in these later ones it is that almost 
enfirely these strong utterances of thanksgiving are 
found. . 

They were written from Rome. He was a prisoner. 
All hope had been taken away of further liberation, 
or of much more work on earth. You can judge of 
what he had gone through by the enumeration 
which he gives otherwhere of what he had suffered. 
Such were the trials which he was called to endure, 
that he exclaimed, 

“Tt in this world only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.” 

It is from this prisoner, expatriated, under impe- 
rial bonds in Rome, shut out from his country and 
from all prospect of returning thither, not far from 
death, and having suffered all things, and been 
counted the offscouring of the world, and treated 
with contumely and contempt—it is from him, as 
the result of his life’s experience, that we get these 
rapturous commands: Give thanks ; Pray with 
thanksgiving ; Give thanks for all things ; Watch, 
pray and give thanks. , 

So that the time of his life, and the result of his 
experience that it shows emphasize very much these 
commands. I am sure they ought to have more 
consideration than we are accustomed to give them. 


In general, persons who are ot a sanguine temper- 
ament and an easy nerve, who are reasonably pros- 
perous, and who are of a good disposition, give 
thanks easily ; and persons who are of a nervous tem- 
perament and a sensitive disposition do not. “It is 
very much as a man is made up,” people will say. 
As a matter of habit and of duty I apprehend that 
there is very little done on the subject of giving 
thanks. There is such a thing as a man’s being ina 
state of mind in which all the time there is a con- 
sciousness of God's great kindness and love. There 
is such a thing as a habitual recognition of the divine 
providence and the divine grace, so that everything 
seems to you to be working for good, for the honor 
of God, and for your own well-being. But I think 
it is impossible for any one to come into this state of 
mind who has not learned very much to overcome 
his self-will and his selfishness. To give thanks is 
almost impossible to a man who is headstrong on 
some selfish plan. Selfishness does not give thanks. 
Itis not thankful. It is far more apt to be hungry, 
and long for more, than to be grateful for what it 
has received. And pride is apt to be very little 
thankful. Pride does not love to say, ‘‘I thank 
you.”’ Pride likes to confer; but it does not like to 
acknowledge. Persons who are proud of spirit are 
not apt to feel that they are under continuous obli- 
gation even to God. Neither does a discontented 
and complaining disposition easily fall into obedi- 
ence to this command of thanksgiving for all things 
and always. 

And here, we come into that mood which sickness 
very often induces. I mean the mood of seeing 
everything in a dark way, and having a feeling of 
sadness and oppression. We think nothing is going 
right. Nothing will goright. It may be all for the 
best but still it isallsad. There is very little, perhaps, 
to complain about; but there is not much to be glad 
for. That is not a proper disposition even in a sick 
room. I do not doubt that there are many sick- 
nesses which themselves produce abnormal states 
and morbid conditions of mind, and that many of 
these morbid conditions—certainly those which 
stand near to insanity and work into it—are to re- 
ceive medical treatment—diet, regimen, and so on; 
and that the moral respopsibility is lessened in pro- 
portion as these abnormal states exist; but thereare 
thousands and thousands of persons that are intelli- 
gent, and in a natural condition of mind, who see 
very little light in their path, and very little to give 
thanks for. 


A sentiment of thanksgiving is not enough. There 
ought to be a sense of the responsibility of giving 
thanks. Bnt it is very seldom that a man whois 
engaged in an entangling business is grateful or 
thankful. He worries about it all night; and he 
worries about it when he gets up in the morning; 
and he becomes fevered in consequence of it. It 
frets him more or less. It workson him. Itis very 
seldom that thanksgiving comes out of a burdened 
disposition. Therefore, one of the passages which I 
read is very significant : 

“Be careful for nothing; but in everything, by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” 

Do not allow yourself to be trapped into such 
traits or moods that you can see no gleam of light; 
that you can have no sense of God’s providence; 
that you can have no faith that things are work- 
ing for your good, however they are working. It 
certainly is an eminent gift of disposition when per- 
sons are so brought into life, and so educated, that 
a state of tranquilness, a state of thankfulness, a 
state of gratefulness to ,God, is nearly natural; 
but where it is not, it is one of the things which 
every Christian man should aspire to for his own 
sake, and for the sake of others. Certainly, every 
man should be in a condition of obedience to the 
willand wish of God. He should be in a state of 
mind in which he shall see the hand of a Father; in 
which he shall feel that he is surrounded by more 
mercies than he deserves; in which he shall compel 
himself to see how many mercies he has. For, gen- 
erally speaking, it is one trouble that extinguishes 
all joy. You have your mind settled on something. 
You want it. You don’t get it. Therefore every- 
thing else goes for nothing. You have friends about 
you; puttyou take no comfort in them. You are 
housed and sheltered; but you make no account of 
that. There is something which you want, and 
which you do not get, and that extinguishes your 
every joy. 

A man is sick, andif aman experieneed nothing 
but sickness, if being sick he was the recipient of 
no mercies, it would be enough to make him des- 








pondent ; but he is surrounded by mereies. There 
are alleviations ; there are comforts; there is the 
outshining of God’s spirit. These, however, count 
for nothing to him. 

Generally, men are not addicted to thanksgiving; 
but itis our duty to accustom ourselves to see such 
a procession of events under the ordering of divine 
Providence, that every day we shall feel how much, 
more we have than we deserve; how much there 
is that we should enjoy if we were only seasitive to 
the good in things; how near God is to us ; and how 
kind he is even in things which seem cold, if not 
even acerb and stern. 

I think thatif everybody will turn from yester- 
day to to-day, he will find that yesterday had many 
better things in it than he thought yesterday. If 
we look back upon things that are past, and see 
their outcome and fruit, we shall find that they 
were more wisely ordered for our good than we 
were willing to admit at the time. 

“No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are ex- 
ercised thereby.” 

As on the one hand discontent and complaint are 
among the most disagreeable moods which you 
meet in others, so on the other hand, in the midst 
of siekness and misfortunes and poverty and great 
troubles and trials, one of the most pleasing moods 
which you meet, isa thankful heart that sees mer- 
cies, and recognizes abundant occasion for thanks- 
giving. This is one of the most comforting and joy- 
inspiring of all the dispositions which are exhibited 
among men. And whenever we see God's people 
lifted up into this state of mind, it strengthens us 
and cheers us. And be sure of one thing—that 
there are none of us in places where we have not 
more reason for thanks than for complaints. We 
have many more mercies than judgments—and our 
judgments are mercies by and by. And there is 
not one of us who, if he could every day make an 
enumeration of the mercies of God to him, should 
not sing the praise of God. 

Every morning, when I wake up and find that my 
reason is continued to me, I have a great sense of 
God’s goodness to me in that one thing. I think 
that if there was not another mercy in the world, 
the balance of my reason, the maintaining intact of 
that delicate instrument which is so subtle and so 
liable to the least misadjustment, on which so 
much depends, which life itself, almost, is depend- 
ent upon, would be sufficient to call forth my ut- 
most gratitude. I cannot be thankful enough that 
this strange chronometer, through the goodness of 
God, has been keeping time with even beat until 
now. I think that from day to day I more and 
more recognize the hand of God in the preservation 
of my thought—that which is the cause of all other 
good to me—the instrument by whichI live. And 
I think that as I grow older I give thanks to God in 
prayer more than I used to, that my reason is pre- 
served—that my mind is kept in working order. 

If I were to goon from one point to another, I 
should enumerate moral sensibility, domestic and 
social affection, and the perception of the way of 
God toward men. These, among other lines of 
thought and observation, ought to open up, and I 
trust in some degree do open up to me, and increas- 
ingly, reasons of thanksgiving. 

Mr. felt that in his own experience he had come to 
realize something of that state of mind which Paul was 


in when he praised and magnified the love of God in the 
midst of trials and blessings. 


I do not think it quite so hard to give thanks in 
emergencies as under other circumstances. Where 
a@ man like Paul is conscious of being engaged in a 
great moral enterprise, and of working and suffer- 
ing for the sake of others, thereis something that 
elevates his spirit, and lifts him above his persecu- 
tors, and abave troubles. 

I think that the most transporting moment which 
I ever experienced in my life was when I was com- 
ing down with a fever. I partly fainted, and sank 
on the floor} and as I partly recovered, my 
brain was super-stimulated, and there was open 
to me such a vision of God, and of his glory, and 
of the heavenly land,;that I lay for an hour in al- 
most a trance of joy and gladness, though I was then 
going into a painful sickness and knew it. The 
trouble was, that when I got well I did not feel half 
so grateful as when I was getting sick. And I have 
found, all my life long, that in special emergencies 
I could eome to high states of experience; while 
the difficulty was to carry those states as small 
change along with me every day, having them hab- 
itually and spontaneously. 

Mr. had grown more and more grateful during a 
Christian life of twenty-five years for the many blessings 
of God to him, and especially that God had given him a 
heart to love him and to work for him. 

Your speaking of the progress of gratitude reminds 
me of my trellises. On my little place I haye a good 
many trellises. When I go up there in the spring I 
know that there are roots and seeds there. These 
trellises look very gaunt and poor;; but it is not 
long before the clematis, and, soon after, the morn- 
ing-glory, begin to break ground and throw up 
their new stems and to interlace. And from day to 
day I see these vines working in and out through 
the thin slats or cragged sticks that make the trellis- 
es. They begin to cover the trellis, and they go on 
covering it more and more and more, until by mid- 
summer the whole is one sheeted mass of green 
leaves and beautiful bell-flowers. And from that 
time to the end of the season it is an object of 
beauty. 

Now, it seems to me that it should be so with hu- 
man experience. In theearly part of life the better 
things are not grown, but they ought to be growing 
every year; and they ought to twine about, and 
cover, the cragged elements of eur experience with 
joy. And trust and thanksgiving and praise ought 
to blossom like so many convolvuli all over a man 
to the end of life. Men ought to come out at last 
like atrellis sheeted with verdure and bloom. 

I think that people who have an abundance, who 
are well off, are not half as thankful as those who 
are not. People who are not well off grumble 
enough ; but I donot thimk they are so discontented 
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as people who are welloff. I think that where per- 
sons are prosperous in life their desire to get more is 
stronger than their feeling of thanksgiving for 
what they have got. 

I do not believe that, to-day, I feel as thankful 
for the comforts of my house as I did when I first 
began to preach, and had two rooms, and felt that 
they were mine, and went around among the people 
of the neighborhood with the thought, ‘‘ Was there 
ever a man so happy as I am ?”’ 

Well, I may as well tell you—when I began to 
preach I never expected todo much. ButI meant 
te do as well asI could. I never expected to go 
anywhere. I was asked to cross the river from 
Cincinnati and preach in Covington; and I went 
over and began to preach there. I did not’know 
but [was going to stay there. And I was perfectly 
will*hg to stay. But I was soon called by a woman 
to Lawrenceburg. She was the factotum of the 
whole church. And I went there and spoke to a 
well-nigh empty building. I was settled over a 
town with two distilleries and twenty devils in it. 
I was'very poor. There was no patrimony coming 
to me, as you know. The moment I was out of the 
seminary I was without my father’s support, and 
was obliged to take care of myself. I had a salary; 
but it was a salary of only four hundred dollars. 
And I took half of that to go New England to get 
married with. And asthe parish paid only half of 
it, and the other half was to come from the Mis- 
sionary Society, I found myself very short of funds. 
I had just eighteen cents in my pocket when I came 
back. I was taken up by a good Methodist brother 
for about a week; and then I got these two rooms 
to which I have alluded. They were upstairs. One 
was the kitchen, cellar, and sitting-room. The other 
was the library, bed-room, and parlor. So that we 
had six rooms, calling each three. The cellar was 
made by putting things under the bed; and the 
other rooms were added by sundry devices. You, 
who go into flush houses, furnished by your grand- 
papas and grandmammas, do not know anything 
about the joys ef housekeeping. Persons ought to 
begin at the bottom to know what those joys are. 
And I began down there. 

I had no idea that I could preach. I[ never ex- 
pected that I could accomplish much. I merely 
went to work gith the feeling, ‘‘I will do as well as 
I can, andl stick to it, if the Lord pleases, and 
fight his battle the best way I knew how.” And f 
was as thankful as I could be. Nobody ever sent 
me a spare-rib thatI did not thank God for the 
kindness which was shown me. I recollect that 
when Judge gave me his cast-off clothing I 
felt that I was sumptuously clothed. I wore old 
coats and second-hand shirts for two or three years; 
and I was not above it either—although sometimes, 
as I was physicallya somewhat well-developed man, 
and the Judge was thin, and his legs were slim, 
they were rather a tight fit. 

There was a humorous side to this, but I could 
easily have put a dolorous side toit. I could have 
said, ‘‘Humph! pretty business; son of Lyman 
Beecher, President of a theological seminary, in 
this miserable hole, where there is no church, and 
where there are no elders, and no men to make them 
out of! This is not according to my deserts. I 
could do better. I ought not to waste my talents in 
such a place.” But I was delivered from any such 
feeling. I felt that it was an unspeakable privilege 
to be anywhere and speak of Christ. I had very little 
theology—that is to say, it slipped away from me, 
I knew it, butitdid not dome any good. It was 
like an armor which had lost its buckles, and would 
not stick on. But bhad one vivid point—the realiza- 
tion of the love of God in Christ Jesus. And I tried 
to work that up in every possible shape for my 
people. And it was the secret of all the little suc- 
cess which I had in the early part of my ministry. 
I remember that I used to ride out in the neighbor- 
hood and preach to the destitute, and that my pre- 
dominant feeling was thanksgiving that God had 
permitted me to preach the unsearchable riches of 
his grace. I think I can say, that during the first 
ten years of my ministerial life I was in that spirit. 

Now, in later years, I have worked a great deal 
harder, and in some respects I haye gained, while in 
some I have lost. I do not believe that I have that 
same grateful, tender, thanksgiving spirit which I 
had then. I, think that increasing prosperity, and 
the multiplication of mercies have rather withered 
it. It would seem as though mercies were like 
some vines that I have noticed. On the western 
side of my place there isa vine that has twined 
about a tree until it has girded itso that the tree 
has died. And I have seen God’s mercies twine 
about men so abundantly that they choked out the 
manhood that was in them. 

Therefore, while those who are in trouble ought 
to give thanks, and find occasion for thanksgiving, 
those who are prosperous, those who have comfort- 
able houses, those who have the amenities and 
luxuries of life, ought to be careful, and see to it 
that they are thankful, and ask themselves, ‘‘ Does 
the thanksgiving spirit increase in me in proportion 
as Iam prospered, and God’s mercies are showered. 
|ypon me?” 








WoORDSWORTH REPEATING HIS OWN Porrry.— 
“ And now,” said Wordsworth, “I must show you 
one of my latest presents.” Leading us up to a 
corner of the room, we all stood before a beautiful 
statuette which a young sculptor had just sent to 
him, illustrating a e in “ The cursion.”’ 
Turning to me, Wordsworth asked, “Do you know 
te meaning of this figure?” I saw at a glance that 

was 

“ A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
or inland ground, applying te his ear 
e conv olutions of a smooth-lipped shell,” 


and I quoted the lines. My memo 1 
old man; and as we stood there ty trop. 4 = 
figure he began to recite the whole p®a00 from 
“The Excursion,” and it sounded ver gra from 
the poet’s own lips. He repeated ime fifty lines 
and I could not help thinkine gifermory yey 
came to hear Tennyson ree~, fis own poetry, that 
the younger Laureate b9%, caught something of the 
sirenge, ey “one, of the elder. bara. It was 
-vep and earnest, which conveyed 
the impression that the reeiter had the highest 





) opinion of the pogiry.—J. T. Fields im the Atlantic. 
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MONTHLIES FOR DECEMBER. 
HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 
[from Harper’s—G. W. Ourtis.] 


HERE money is the universal object, the 
possessor of money will be practically hon- 
ored. Tbe honor will undoubtedly be affected in 
some degree by the method of obtaining the money. 
If it isa pirate’s method or a highwayman’s, if we 
know that throats have been out and bludgeons 
used to obtain it, or if we see the thief actually 
rifling his neighbor’s pockets, we sball hardly in- 
vite him to dinner, and that money will not be- 
come respectable until the next generation. But if 
the process is more artfully concealed ; if the money 
is not labeled offensively, but is quietly converted 
into satin damask avd Champagne; if we do not 
read ou the bub] and ormoiu tables and cabinets an 
insoription stating that this beautiful work of art 
was taken out of the throat of a Spanish trader 
opened for that purpose, or upon the inlaid ebony 
lounge that it was extracted from the pocket of a 
ridiculous old widew who had nothing else—if 
nothing of this gross kind appears, our well-bred 
curiosity is not impertinent, and we sit upon the 
sofa and quaff the wine without further thought. 

It is in this way that honesty has ceased to 
command that respect to which it is_proverbially 
eutitied. Indeed, to look at many a city coongrega- 
tion, recognizing many pf the persons, and know- 
ing their careers, and hearing the precepts of in- 
tegrity and self-denial, of personal holiness, and 
even of martyrdom if need be, which are eloquently 
urged upon them, inevitably suggests the allusion 
of Carlyle to the hypocrisy which is so confounded 
when it is being suspected of being hypocritical. 
Men measure conduct by the real esteem in which it 
is held. Ifa foul-mouthed, profane Thersites, who 
flings his dinner-plate upon the floor at a public 
hotel to express his dissatisfaction with the ban- 
quet, evidently forfeits no social consideration, pro- 
fanity avd ill-behavior will not seem to be things 
to be strenuously aveided. Ifa sharper who gam- 
bles in stooks and cheats his neighbors airily is 
laughed at pleasantly as an ecoentrically queer 
fellow, an immense impulse is given to the resolu- 
tion to be ecoentrically queer in the same way. If 
a@ politician with the conscience of a fox and the 
honor of an adder bellows his devotion to the dear 
people, and vociferously appeals to the moral sen- 
timents, while his career insults then], is thought, 
first of all, a confounded smart fellow who may not 
be too nice upon some points, but who always falls 
upon his feet, suoh politicians will abound, and 
public affairs falling into their hands will inevitably 
suffer. 

All these figures are well known to us in this 
eountry ; and when the eloquent preacher exclaims, 
‘Beyond peradventure, brethren, honesty is the 
best policy,” we allturn and look at the richest 
man in the congregation, whose invitations we do 
not dare to refuse, who leads us chained to his tri- 
umphal) chariot as the Roman generals led Dacian 
kings, and whose money was all stolen, not earned. 
And near bim sits another whom we should not 
eare to invite to our houses, but for whom we vote, 
upon some theory that a political intriguer and 
briber will make good Ihnws. And in the next pew 
behold the unjust judge, whose health we publicly 
drink in his Own wine when he sends it to us at 
table. We see them, we meditate their careers, we 
consider their prosperity, and we gaze at the good 
preacher who repeats, ‘* Once more, dear brethren, 
lay it to heart, honesty is the best pelicy.” Might 
he not as profitably murmur “ Mesopotamia” ? 

But when circumstances, as lately in New York, 
suddenly scatter the glamour of prosperity, and re- 
veal the naked dishonesty, then the old truth whicb 
is lodged in the very substance of things appears, 
that honesty is the best policy, and that, indeed, 
there is no other. The time comes when, as we sea! 
ourselves in the dazzling drawing-room, upon the 
luxurious sofa, we suddenly see the inscription 
frightfully legible, “Stolen from poor widows,” 
And as we rise in trepidation and move toward the 
bubl cabinet, the legend flashes out all over it, 
**Stolen from starving orphans.’’ And in terrible 
light, outdazzling the dazzling drawing-room, we 
see blazing every where around us, * This is a thief’s 
house, and these are his spoils.” The moment that 
is seen the proverb is vindicated. The bubl re- 
maine, but contempt stays with it. Dishonesty has 
bought its prosperity at too high a price. It has 
bought money at the cost of everything that makes 
money valuable. The prosperous gentleman at 
whom we all looked when we heard that honesty is 
the best polioy is recoguized and branded as a thief. 
Was not the preacher right? Is not dishonesty bad 
policy? The great national benefit of the develop- 
ments in New York is moral. Events there have 
destroyed the prestige of “smartness,” and have 
shown practically that mere money is not enough 
even for suceess, and that prosperous swindling is 
not good policy. : 

THE SECRET OF MR. STHWART’S MEROANTILE SUCCESS, 

{From Lippineott’s.} 

ROBABLY the most striking instance of ad- 

berence toa few rigid rules is afforded by the 

man who is coneeded to lead the mereantile world 

of this continent. Men envy his success who might 

have stood evea with him in the race, had they but 
inflexibly held to similar rules. 

First and foremost in the stand which Mr. Stewart 
took was the rule te permit go misrepresentation of 
goods. Purohasers were not slow to find out that 
in his establishment there need be no fear of impo- 
aition. Whether they were perfectly acquainted 
with the nature of the gouds whieh they wished to 
purehase, or were entirely ignorant on the point, 
they were sure of having the truth told. Mr. Stew- 
art had it thoroughly understoud by all bis clerks 
that they must tell the truth; and he had the in- 
junction so conspicuously placed that his employés 
were p rpetuaily reminded of the great rule of the 
establishment. If a clerk was discovered in ap 
everstatewent or a falsehood, be was instantly dis. 
mised. The natural consequence of this course 
was the rigid self-advertising power of his business, 


When men and women say, “Go or send there, for 
you are sure to get just what the article is repre- 
sented to be,” then friends and neighbors are not 
slow in availing themselves of such an advantage. 

The rigid observance of the ‘‘one-price system”’ 
was a rule necessarily coJperative with the first. 
Dealers confess that it ts exceedingly difficult to 
maintain this rule, and where a large proportion of 
business is transacted on credit it is well-nigh im- 
possible: but when the rule is “ Pay on delivery,” 
it can be maintained. 

Comfort is brought to the household of every cus- 
tomer when he feels confident tbat be can send a 
child or a servant to make a purchase, and he will 
be sure of not only getting the article he wants, but 
obtaining it ou exactly the same terms as if he were 
to go himself. Itis a great thing for a merchant to 
discover that the money of the poor man is as good 
as the money of the rich—the cash of the stranger 
as good as the cash of the acquaintance. 

In Mr. Stewart’s vast establishment the clerks 
have no option whatever in the regulation of prices ; 
this, they know, can never be taken out of the 
hands of the employer. 

Nine-tenths of the terrors of shopping take their 
flight in view of these rules, and husbands ean 
pluck up courage to go with their wives when they 
understana there is to be no badgerings or jewing. 

There is still another rule with Mr. Stewart, 
whioh has immediate relation to the comfort and 
advantage of the customer, and that is his emphatic 
prokibition of any importunity to purchasers. Who 
is there, having had any experience of shopping in 
a city, that does not feela kind of terror of a cer- 
iain class of stores? He retains a vivid impression 
of his helpless bewilderment amidst a babel of re- 
commendations and solicitations, until, at last, in 
sheer confusion or from the desire to escape, he pur- 
chased an article he did not want, and went out of 
the shop with an inward resolution never to enter 
itagain. But here you may gaze upon millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods and no man will interrupt 
either your meditations or admiration. Among the 
highest productions of the ounning skill of man you 
may make your cnoice without fear of the least in- 
termeddling importunity. 

A VISIT TO CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S SCHOOL AT 

BRUSSELS. 
(From Seribner’s.] 
JE descended into the narrow, neiseless 
street and stood—an awe-struck group— 
before the great square house, upon the door-plate 
of waich we read--PENSIONNAT DE DESMOISELLES. 
HEGER—PARENT. 

“Now,” said Axelle, when we had drawn in, with 
a@ deep breath, the satisfaction and content which 
shone out again from our glad eyes, ‘‘ we will ring 
the bell.” 

“You will not think of it,” gasped the choir of 
startied girls. 

“To be sure; what have we come for?’’ was her 
reply. ‘ We will only ask permission to see the gar- 
den, and as the portress will doubtless speak noth- 
ing but French, some one of you fresh from sobool 
must act as mouth-piece.’’ They stared at Axelle, 
at each other, aud at the steps leading into the up- 
per town, as though they meditated flight. ‘1 
cannot,’ and ‘‘Z cannot,’ said each one of the 
shrinking group. 

Axelle laid her hand upon the bell and gave one 
long, strong pull. ‘“ Now,” she said quietly, ‘some 
one of you must speak. You are ladivs; you will 
not run away.” 

And they accepted the situation, 

We were shown into a small salon, where present- 
ly there entered to us a brisk, sharp-featured little 
French woman—a teacher in the establishment— 
who smiled a courteous welcome from out her black 
eyes as we apologized for the intrusion and made 
known our wishes. 

“We are a party of American girls,’’ we said, 
**who, having learned to know and love Charlotte 
Bronte through her books, desire to see the garden 
of which she wrote in Villette.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,’’ was the gracious re- 
sponse. * Americans often come to visit the schoo) 
and the garden.” 

“Then this is the school where she was forso long a 
time?’ we burst out simultaneously, forgetting our 
little prepared speeches. 

* Yes, mesdemoiselles; I also was a pupil at that 
time,” was the reply. We viewed the dark livtle 
woman with sudden awe. 

** But tell us,” we said, crowding around her, ‘“‘ was 
she like—like—” we could think of no comparison 
that would do justice to the subject. 

The reply was a shrug of the shoulders and ‘she 
Was just a quiet little thing in no way remarkable. 
[am sure,” she added, *‘ we did not think her a ge- 
nius; and indeed, though I have read her books, I 
ean see nothing in them te admire or praise 80 
highly!” 

“But they are so wonderful!’ yentured one of 
our number gushingly. 

“They are very untrue,” she replied, while some- 
thing like a spark shot from the dark eyes. 

O shade of departed story-tellers! is icthus ye are 
to be judged! 

*Madame Héger,”’ she went on, “who still has 
charge of the school, isa most excellent lady, and 
not at all the person described as ‘Madam Beok.’”’ 

* And M. Paul Emmanuel—Lucy Snow's teacher- 
lover,”—we ventured to suggest with some timidi- 
ty. 

“Is Madam Héger’s husband, and was at that 
time,” she replied with a little angry toss of the 
head. After this terrible revelation there was noth- 
ing more to be said. F 

She led the way through a narrow passage, and 
opening a door at the end we stepped into the gar- 
den. We had passed the class-rooms on our right— 
where “on the last row, in the quietest corner,” 
Charlotte and Emily used to sit. We could almost 
see the pale faces, the shy figures bending over the 
desk in the gathering dusk. > BE . oe 
seat here and there, a few scattered shrubs, ever- 
green, laurel, and yew, scant blossoms, paths damp, 





green-erusted—that was all. Mot a cheerful place 





at its brightest; not a sunny spot associated in one’s 
mind with summer and girlish voices. It was very 
still that day; the pupils were off for the long vaca- 
tion, and yet how full the place wastous. The very 
leaves overhead, the stones in the walls around us 
whispered a story as we walked to and fro where 
little feet, that tired even then of life’s rough way, 
had gone long years before. 

“May we take one leaf—only one?” we asked as 
we turned away. . 

“‘As many as you please,” dnd the little French- 
woman grasped at the leaves growing thick and 


dark above her head. We plucked them with our}. 


own hands, tenderly, almost reverently; then with 
many thanks and our adieus we came away. 

. “ We have found it,” we exclaimed, when we had 
returned to the hotel and our friends. They only 
smiled their unbelief. 

“Do you not know?—can you not see?—oh, do 
you not feel?—” we oried, displaying our glistening 
trophies, *‘that these could have grown nowhere 
but upon the pear-trees in the old garden where 
Charlotte Bronte used to walk and dream ?”’ 

Aud our words carried conviction to their hearts. 


INGRATITUDE TO FARRAGUT. 
(Frem the Galaxy—Secretary Welles.) 


T is to be regretted that the last days of this 
brave, truthful, amiable, and exemplary man, 
for whom his countrymen had, and always will re- 
tain, a deep‘and abiding affection and regard, should 
have been subjected to petty annoyances from a 
few who were envious of his fame, or incapable of 
deing him justice. Although honored and loved 
by his countrymen and at the head of the navy, he 
does not appear to have had the confidence of those 
who administered its affairs for the last eighteen 
months of his life, or to have been consulted in mat- 
ters which personally and officially interested and 
legitimately belonged to him as naval chief. Great 
changes were made in the service without his 
knowledge aud against his judgment. He was 
compelled to receive orders which notoriously 
emanated from one of inferior rank. The office of 
Admiral, which Congress had created for him in 
acknowledgment of his distinguished and unequal- 
ed services, was, he saw, destined by favoritism to 
pass to another. In various ways ignoble and un- 
generous minds hastened to mortify the great and 
unassuming naval chief. In derogation of his real 
rank and position as chief and head of the navy, he 
was made Port Admiral or usher, to wait upou and 
receive naval officers at New York, an employment 
which self-respect and regard for the navy com- 
pelled him to deeline. Among other indignities 
was that of ordering the uniform and flag of Admi- 
ral, which he had adopted when the Government 
created and conferred on him the office, to be 
changed, and substituting therefor a different uni- 
form and another flag, wholly unlike the coat he 
wore, and untike the symbol of rank which was 
identified with him, and from the time the office 
was oreated had floated above him. Farragut 
would neither change his coat por permit the 
tawdry substitute fer the Admiral flag to wave over 
him. On his special, pergonal application, which 
he felt humiliated to make, the Secretary of the 
Navy permitted him to be spared these indignities 
during his lifé, but it was with the knowledge that 
the flag which he had earned—the emblem he had 
chosen and prescribed as the symbol of highest 
naval rank—was to be buried with him. It would 
be painful to dwell on the many annoyances to 
which this brave and noble officer was subjected 
during the last few months of his existence. . . 


The people throughout the Union mourned the 
death of the good Admiral. Thousands from the 
surrounding country crowded around his bier, at 
Portsmouth, but high official dignitaries were not 
there. Neglectof the remains of the great naval 
ohief and of his family marked the close. The ex- 
penses of his funeral, which was necessarily public 
at Portsmouth, where he died, were borne by his 
widow, who has never been remunerated or noticed 
by the Government. She, who fled with him from 
her home and native State, became with him an 
exile and shared bis fortune and privations in a 
simple hired cottage on the Hudson, now lives in a 
house purchased with the funds contributed bya 
tew private citizens of New York in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his heroic and patriotic services. 
Those services were unsurpassed, and the personal 
perils he encountered were unequaled by those of 
any military or navalcommander. He was exposed 
to greater dangers in many battles than any gene- 
ral officer on the field, but when he died his pay 
died with him, His widow has received no recog- 
nition or pension. Most naval officers studiously 
prepared and presented their prize claims, and 
some have been enriched with large amounts of 
prize money. Farragut, in his unselfish patriotism, 
which called out all his energies and all his time, 
was neglectful of self and fortune. He never re- 
ceived adollar of prize money for the conquest of 
New Orleans, where more extensive captures were 
maade than in any battle of the war. In theday and 
period when these events took place, Congress and 
his grateful countrymen cheerfully awarded him 
their highest honors, but official slight and neglect 
attended his last days. Notwithstanding official 
negleot, the American people revere the memory 
of one of the most truthful, heroio, exemplary, 
unselfish and devoted patriots the country ever 
had in its service, and gratefully remember his 
many signal achievements. 


‘ A VISIT TO WORDSWORTH. 
(From the Atlantio—Jas. T. Fields.) 


T was true Lake-country weather when I 
knocked at Wordsworth’s cottage door, three 
years before be died,and found myself shaking hands 
with the poet at the threshold. ... Ithought there 
was something prophet-like in the tones of his voice, 
as well as in his whole appearance, and there=was a 
noblertranquillity about him that almost awed one, 
at first, into silence. As the day was cold and wet, 
he proposed we should sit down together in the 


heled the way to what seemed a common sitting or 
dining-room. It was aplain apartment, the rafters 
visible, and no attempt at decoration noticeable. 
Mrs. Wordsworth sat knitting at the fireside, and 
she rose with a sweet expression of courtesy and 
welcome as we entered the apartment. AsI had 
just left Paris, which was inastate of commotion, 
Wordsworth was eager in his inquiries about the 
state of things on the other side of the channel. 
As our talk ran mostly in the directién of French 
revolutions, he soon became eloquent and vehe- 
ment, as one can easily imagme, on such a theme. 
The subject deeply moved’ him, of course, 
and he sat looking into the fire, discoursing in a low 
monotone, sometimes quite forgetful that he was 
not alone and soliloquizing. I noticed that Mrs. 
Wordsworth listened as if she were hearing him 
speak for the first time in his life, and the work 
on which she was engaged lay idle in her lap, while 
she watchedintently every movement of her hus- 
band’s face. I also was absorbed in the man and in 
his speech. He seemed pleased that a youth 
from a far-away country should find his way to 
Rydal cottage to worship at the shrine of an old 
poet. 

By and by we fell into talk about those who had . 
been his friends and neighbors among the hills in 
former years. ‘ And so,’’ he said, “ you read 
Charles Lamb in America?” ‘“ Yes,’ I replied, 
“and love him too.’”’ ‘* Do you hear that, Mary ?” 
he eagerly inquired, turning round to Mrs. Words- 
worth. ** Yes, William, and no wonder, for he was 
one to be loved everywhere,” she quickly an- 
swered, Then he spoke of Hazlitt, whom he ranked 
very high asa prose-writer; aud when I quoted a 
fine passage from Hazlitt’s essay on Jeremy Tay- 
lor, he seemed pleased at my remembrance of it. 

He asked about Inman, the American artist, who 
had painted his portrait, having been sent on a 
special mission to Rydal by Professor Henry Reed 
of Philadelphia, to procure the likeness. The 
painter’s daughter, who accompanied her father, 
mage a marked impression on Wordsworth, and 
Soth he and his wife joined in the question, 
* Are all the girls in Amerioa as pretty asshe?’ I 
thought it an honor Mary Inman might well be 
prouti of to be so complimented by the old bard. In 
speaking of Henry Reed, his manner was affec- 
tionate and tender. 

And then I stole a glance at the gentle lady, the 
poet’s wife, as she sat knitting silently by the fire- 
side. This, then, was the Mary whom in 1802 he had 
brought home to be his loving companion through 
80 many years. Icould not help remembering too, 
as we all sat there together, that when children 
they had “ practiced reading and spelling under the 
same old dame at Penrith,” and that they had al- 
ways been lovers. There sat the woman, now gray- 
haired ind bent, to whom the poet had addressed 
those undying poems, “ She was a phantom of de- 
light,” “‘ Let other bands of angels sing,” ** Yes, 
thou art fair,’’ and ‘*‘ Oh, dearer far than life and 
light are dear.’’ I recalled, too, the * Lines written 
after Thirty-six Years of Wedded Life,’’ commemo- 
rating her whose 

“ Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was welcume as the young, 
As welcome, and as beautiful,—in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy.” 
When she raised her eyes to his, which I noticed she 
did frequently, they seemed overflowing with 
tenderness. 


MENDELSSOHN AND MODERN OPERA. 
{From a Lecture of M. Stein, Ourate of Colog 
for the Catholic World.) 
O produce effect, to surprise and bring out 
something which has not yet been seen—these 
are the objects of actual dramatic music. To this 
end is sacrificed not only art, but also all that 
exists—religion, politics, morality, and truth. This 
unfortunate course has been inaugurated by the 
Italians. In their dramatic works, Donizetti and 
Verdi have sought but for effect, theatrical success, 
and to this end have completely sacrificed dramatic 
truth. Vor love of effect, they have trodden upon 
law, morals, and even reason. The domination of 
sense Over mind is the characteristic feature of their 
music. 

But it is among the French that this style has at- 
tained its greatest perfection, and even among the 
German composers, who, for love of effect, have 
Frenchified themselves. Tho most skillful author 
of scores of operas, Scribe, has offered his pen to 
these greedy musicians for money, and shows his 
readiness to sacrificé all toit. Soribe understood 
the Parisian public for which he worked. He knew 
its weakness, and he has succeeded in imposing the 
vitiated taste of that public on the whole civilized 
world. . . Permit me here to recall the mem- 
ory of a generous man, a grand master of the musi- 
calart, whom the city of Dtisseldorf formerly 
counted among its citizens—to wit, Mendelssobn- 
Bartholdy. Frem the letters he has left, we know 
that, during his artistio career, he desired earnest- 
ly to try his creative power on the opera, but 
could not succeed because, notwithstanding his 
multiplied efforts, he could not find a text to please 
him, During his sojourn in Paris, bis father wrote 
him to employ Scribe to furnish him a text, to 
make the composition at Paris, and to have the 
joint work performed there, This letter of the 
father betrays a man well versed in business. In 
his answer, Mendelssohn first speaks of the dificul- 
ties which are raised against strangers who wish to 
represent their works in Paris; then says: ‘‘ It must 
be added ‘that, among the French, the principal 
condition is one to which we must always be op- 
posed, even when the epoch requires us to be ready 
to make concessions to the taste of the day. This 
essential condition is immorality. I have no music 
for that. Itis ignéble. If the present age exacts 
such requirements of the opera, I renounce it for 
ever. I prefer to compose religious music.” 

Honor to the honest man! Honor to the artist 
who in acting thus honored himself—who refused 
to gain meney and to make himself famous by sell- 
ing for so base a use the diyine gift whieh God had 
given him! 
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BOOKS. 


ae e Philosophy of Consciousness, 
Metaphysics 5 or. Teal. By i het beet a 

LL.D., Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 

Philosophy, and Fellow of St. John 8 College, Ox- 

ford. New York: Appleton & Co. 1871, 

This volume treats of metaphysics in the larger 
sense—embracing Ontology, as well as the analyses 
of mental phenomena; and it is substantially a re- 
production of the article written by Professor Man- 
sel for the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Including as it does a review of much that 
has been written on the subject by ancient and 
modern writers, the condensation of such a com- 
prehensive view within the compass of about three 
hundred and fifty octavo pages, of necessity in- 
volved some defects both of style and treatment. 
But it will be regarded as a valuable contribution to 
this science. The analysis of Aristotle’s Metaphy- 
sica, given in the mtroduction, to exhibit the details 
of that a priori method which obtained in the 
schools for so many centuries, will have, to many, a 
special interest—not only in itself, but in its rela- 
tions to the speculations of some of the German 
philosophers. Did our limits permit we should be 
glad to present to our readers some of Professor 
Mansel’s positive views; but all who are interested 
in this maze of thought about thought, and that 
which leads to thought, will doubtless be readers of 
the book itself. The title indicates the method 
which is pursued. Beginning with the conscious- 
ness of the individual, he traces its phenomena in 
language; the intuitions; sensation and perception; 
acquired perceptions; the passions; the moral fac- 
ulty (which he holds to be complex and suscepti- 
ble of analysis); volition; the consciousness of per- 
sonality ; and then, through the phenomena of in- 
tellectual action—conception, judgment, reason- 
ing, etc. This makes the first general dévision of 
the book. The second is devoted to the discussion 
of Ontology, or the Philosophy of the realities of 
consciousness. After a general discussion of the 
principles involved, and a very interesting résumé 
of the views of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Herbart, he discusses the Real as given in Con- 
sciousness, Cosmology, Psychology (and here he 
denies the famous postulate of Socrates that the 
soul is known to be simple, and the imference of its 
immortality, from the assertion that—if we may say 
so—it cannot be disintegrated); Theology, in the 
stricter sense; Morality; and the Philosophy of 
Taste. He has provided the defenders of truth, we 
think, with a well furnished base from which to 
operate against the Pantheists and Materialists. 
“The failures of great minds,” he says, when con- 
cluding, “are often not less instructive than their 
successes,” and he thinks that the time his readers 
have spent with him will not be lost if it teach, 
among other things which he enumerates, ‘‘ the 
laws and limits of Reason; and, by consequence, of 
the just claims of Faith.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


An American Dictionary of the English Language. 
By Noah’ Webster, LL.D. Thoroughly revised, 
etc. 8 vols. (Springfield, Mass: G. & C. Merriam.) 
We by no means propose to write a general review 
of “* Webster’s Unabridged,’’ nor even to discuss the 
peculiarities of the latest edition, that of 1864, Yet 
it is difficult, after turning these pages ever so 
slightly, to refrain from commenting on the thor- 
oggh scholarship and unsparing labor of which the 
fruits are here presented. Take for instance the 
word Law, to which we happen just now to have 
opened; and notice how exhaustively the etymol- 
ogy is traced; how philosophically the succeeding 
definitions are unfolded one from another; in what 
clear-cut Janguage each definition is shaped ; what 
an amount of various information is given under 
the special phrases including the word; with what 
nicety and condensedness it is distinguished from 
its synonyms! - Thesame qualities are illustrated on 
every page. There is a vast mine of information in 
the book, and we hardly know whether for the 
scholar or the uneducated man it has the more 
value. But ourspecial object in writing this notice 
is to call attention to the peculiarly convenient 
form of the book which is beforeus. Almost every 
one who has occasion to use a large dictionary 
often, has felt the inconvenience of handling so 
bulky a volume. We have here the whole oontents 
of the “‘ Unabridged,” in three volumes. One of 
these can be handled with the greatest ease; it is 
grasped with no difficulty, lies lightly in the hand, 
and altogether the form is so convenient that we 
should suppose one who had experienced ita advan- 
tages would be unwilling ever to return to the pon- 
derous single volume. In size of the page, we should 
say, and in length and breadth of the cover,as well 
as size of type, there is no difference between the 
two styles; but in the one before us the paper is 
somewhat thinner, and the number of pages one- 
third that of the other. It seems to us that for 
editors and proof-readers, for example, and all who 
haver occasion to ‘use suoh a work frequently,—and 
indeed for whoever uses it at all—this three-vol- 
ume form has a decided advantage. 


Questions on the Fourth Gospel. For the use of 
advarited Bible classes. By the Rev. Wm. Reed 
Huntington. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) We 
have here that rare thing, an excellent Sunday- 
school question-book. The plan is to us a novel one; 
the full text of the passage for study is printed at 
the head of the lesson, and by a system of refer- 











ences between the text and the questions, the pre-| coastis seldom or never visited by tourists, and he 


cise point to which each question refers is exactly 
marked. The entire Gospel of John is given in this 


way. The peculiar value of the book is in the re- tertaining. One may search long without meeting 


markable suggestiveness of the questions. They do 
justice to what may be called the external side of 
the narrative, but above all they strike down into 
its interior meaning. Answers are never given, and 
are only occasionally suggested. Now and then, it 


seems to us, a question has too much of a leading 
character—being constructed so as to favor the 
author’s own view more than strict ingenuousness 
warrants. But this is amply offset by the general 
tone of the book, which is in a high degree 
stimulating to independent and original thought. 
This is the true function of a good question-book, 
and it is lamentably seldom that we find one which 
duly meets it. This book is admirably suited to its 
proper work, of driving the learner below the sur- 
face of the text, which from long familiarity he is 
likely to slip over carelessly. {t constantly chal- 
lenges for him the well-known phrase, and invites 
scrutiny into its deeper meaning—with a hint just 
sufficient to start the inquirer on the right track, 
yet leaving him to do the real work of searching 
himself, which is about the only way for the results 
to have any vaiue to him. The book supposes a 
considerable degree of maturity in the student. It 
is admirably adapted for aclass of bright-minded 
young men or women, or of theughtful adults. The 
author makes an excellent suggestion; that some 
of the questions be given out in advance for written 
answers. The book is characterized by sympathy 
with evangelical views, but not with the teachings 
of any single sect. . 


Questions on the Life of the Saviour. For the use 
of Sunday-schools im the Protestant Church. (In- 
fant Series.) By Miss Helen Gordon. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) The book noticed above, and 
this one, might well stand as types of the useful and 
useless question-book. In strict justice, we doubt 
if the one before us should not be called worse than 
useless. It has the radical fault of sparing the child 
from reading its Bible, and making its task the 
mere parrot learning of set answers. Stories which 
will. fascinate a child when told by a mother or 
teacher, or even when read in the Bible’s own 
words, are here cut up into short disconnected sen- 
tences in a way that utterly kills their life and 
beauty. No new information is given but what 
any teacher, in the smallest degree qualified to in- 
pstruct children, could give without assistance. The 
one purpose which we can understand that the book 
may serve, is to reduce the teacher’s task from the 
laborious and earnest work it should be, to a purely 
mechanical one. As for the learners, we believe 
that for even the youngest of them the most un- 
profitable teaching in the world is that which re- 
duces the study of Christ’s life, and all moral truth 
to a series of formal and lifeless statements, ap- 
pealing to absolutely no faculty of heart or mind 
except word-memory. It is not pleasant to speak 
thus severely of an unpretentious little book de- 
signed for a good purpose. But the placeit aims 
to take is one of the greatest importance; and the 
whole Sunday-school work, unspeakably import- 
ant as itis, suffers from no hindrance more than 
this class of instruction books—which neither feed 
nor stimulate, and with their dull formality deaden 
what ought to be the most fresh and living of all 
occupations, the study of the Scriptures. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James An- 
thony Froude, M.A. (New York: Charles Scrifiner 
& Co.) This second series of Froude’s essays in- 
cludes the admirable lecture on “Calvinism,” to 
which "our readers have already been introduced 
through these columns, and also several papers on 
Irish and colonial politics whose value is necessa- 
rily greater to the English than to the American 
public. So stimulating and wholesome is Mr. 
Froude’s style, however, that it is a profitable 
pleasure to go over old ground, or to follow him in 
the discussion of topics of state polity with which, 
as a nation, we havea very slight concerm indeed. 
Moreover, the present volume is by no means con- 
fined to these themes. Thus in ‘‘A Bishop of the 
Twelfth Century” we have a historical portraiture 
after the author’s best manner; a paper upon 
Father Newman’s Grammar of Assent introduces 
us to the strongest subtleties of the new Catholic 
propaganda, and strikes straight at the weak points 
in the ecclesiastical syllogisms; while the ‘“ Condi- 
tion and Prospects of Protestantism,” although 
perhaps provoking attacks in its preliminaries, is 
full of suggestions, and very noble in its purpose. 
Here, as in succeeding papers on ‘‘ Progress,” “* Edu. 
cation,” and the ‘‘ Reciprocal Duties of State and 
Subject,”” Mr. Froude enforces earnestly and at the 
same time reasonably, the necessity of right living, 
as well as right thinking. Real reform, he passion- 
ately believes in; but sham reform he has little 
mercy for, and much that passes for progress now- 
adays he quite unhesitatingly places in this cate- 
gory. This habit of mind. which compels Mr. 
Froude’s readers to a review, if not a reidjustment 
of many of their most settled eonvictions, is not 
without obvious advantages. 


The Land of Lorne. By Robert Buchanan (New 
York: Francis B. Felt & Co.). Inscribed to the pop- 
ular Princess Louise, published about the time of 
her marriage with the handsome young Marquis, 
and written by a favorite poet, it would have been 
strange if The Land of Lorne had not received a 
hearty welcome in England, and although its ap- 
pearance in this country has been delayed longer 
than we expected it deserves here a:wide circle of 
appreciative readers. An element of romance, 
made up of histor}, poetry and legend bélongs to 
the Scottish coast, and more especially perhaps to 
that part thereof which lies between the Frith of 
Clyde and the outer Hebrides. The wars of Bruce, 
the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, and the countless 
traditions which are so distinctive a feature of Scot- 
tish literature, all combine to make this region 
highly attractive to lovers of nature. Nevertheless 
Mr. Buchanan assures us that a great part of the 


goes on to describe his adventures on sea and land 
in language which is often poetical and always en- 


descriptions of natural scenery so admirable as are 
many in this book. The sketches of Scetch charac- 
ter are very characteristic and appreciative, being 
as far removed as possible from the hackneyed style 
of professional travelers. The author’s relations to 





his boatmen and sailing-masters—for he has a little 
yacht—are peculiar, for he appears to have treated 
them with enough of familfarity to win their confi- 
dence, and thus was enabled to draw out a great 
number of legends which add much to the value of 
his record. 


Overland. A Novel. By J. W. De Forest (New 
York: Sheldon & Co.). Within a very jfew years 
Mr. De Forest has won a brilliant reputation asa 
novelist, and Overland, which has been running for 
some months inthe Galawy magazine, is one of his 
best. The plot and the persons introduced are 
purely American, the scene being laid between 
Santa Fé and San Francisco, a dozen or fifteen years 
ago. We will not unfold the plot, for it is enough 
to say: that there is an abundance of thrilling ad- 
venture, and as much of fiendish plotting as would 
make up a novel of the thoroughly sensational 
type, tsing the word in its worst sense. Mr. De 
Forest, however, has a realistic way of telling his 
story, and withal such a genuine belief in the good- 
ness or badness of his characters, that he never falls 
inte that melodramatic style which seems tous a 
marked and almost necessary feature of sensa- 
tionalism. We confess to having learned with sur- 
prise, from a trustworthy source, that Mr. De For- 
est never visited the country whose sublime and 
awful scenery he describes with such minuteness, 
and we are still half inclined to cling to our faith 
and protest that he must have seen it or he could not 
have described it. Of one thing at least we are cer- 
tain, he must have witnessed a lively gale at sea from 
tne deck of a sailing ship, or he could not have de- 
scribed the shipwreck on the California coast as he 
has done. Whatever thetrue state of the case may 
be, the novel is an intensely interesting one, and if 
the author never descended the Grand Canén nor 
fought Apaches, he has an imagination which, to 
say the least, is very remarkable. 


History of Romanism. By the Rev. John Dow- 
ling, D.D. (New York: Edward Walker). This sub- 
stantial volume. which claims to be a truthful 
statement of Roman Catholic history up to the year 
1871, is enlivened by a variety of wood-cuts which 
recallin their Protestant severity the famous illus- 
tfations of Fox’s Book of the Martyrs. Regarding 
the accuracy of Dr. Dowling’s facts and the pro- 
fundity of his research we venture upon no opin- 
ion; but of the spirit of the work, or rather its final 
influence on the average reader, we entertain a very 
emphatic opinion indeed. Its coloring is excessive. 
There is a lack of intellectual perspeetive in every 
page. It wars upon every principle of just history, 
because the author is either resolutely unwilling or 
mentally unable to look at events from the point of 
view of those whom he attaeks. In fact, Dr. 
Dowling is a controversialist of the old school, who 
loves nothing better than to lay open all the old 
sores, and to appeal to the traditional prejudices of 
Protestantism. Such labors serve no uscful ends. 
They intensify bigotry, but they do not help the 
cause of truth. Indeed, we greatly suspect that 
more Catholics have been made in Ameriea during 
the present century by these ultra Protestant dis- 
sertations than by all other causes combined. 


Cues from all Quarters ; or the Literary Musings 
of a Clerical Recluse (Boston: Roberts Brothers). 
In turning the leaves of this volume we have been 
constantly reminded of the delightful literary es- 
says of the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. What in 
that writer was allusion, in Mr. Francis Jacox—for 
such we take to be the name of the author of the 
present book—is, however, quotation. The modeof 
composition is well explained in the titie. A cer- 
tain vein of thought is starte4 and the author goes 
up and down through literature, snatching up bits 
of poetry, quaint sentences, every manner of utter- 
ance bearing upon it. These are strung together 
into one essay with just enough of the author’s own 
words as are necessary to give continuity to the 
subject. Obviously this is an easy way of book- 
making, and if the “Clerical Recluse’’ should find 
many imitators the trick would become unendura- 
ble. Asan original idea, however, and in the judi- 
cious way ia which the topics are selected and car- 
ried through, the book is undeniably a success,—is 
just the thing, indeed, to take up for a spare half 
hour or during a lazy afternoon. 


The House at Heatherbrae. A Tale. By the 
Author of Everly. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) 1871. 384 pp. Thisis a colorless and almost 
formless story of English life, written in a graceful 
and correct style, and never overstepping the 
bounds of conventional decorum. Sensations there 
are none. Even a walk of the hero and heroine 
upon the sands—which certainly calls for an incom- 
ing of the tide and a téte-d-téte of the lovers up to 
their knees or neoks in the water, with subsequent 
rescue and matrimony—terminates in the common- 
place event of the lady being obliged by fatigue to 
sit down en route (that is to say, on sand): and at 
last, the work of plowing a way through the deep 
dry dust beceming too much for human nature to 
endure alone, she conquers her desire for indepen- 
dence so far as to accept his arm. This seems to be 
the climax of interest. After thus taking his arm, she 
is evidently going to take him too; and five other 
gentlumen, several of whom seem to be just like 
him, are by the same token cut out. There is one 
thrilling moment, when after saying “‘ Farewell” 
(which he doesn’t mean at all, sly fellow !) the hero 
says nothing at all—the result presently being, that 
Gabrielle is “‘ taken home,” to his manly waistcoat. 


Poems. By William H. Burleigh. (New York: 
Hurd & Houghton). Mr. Burleigh, as Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh very admirably tells us in the biegraphi- 
cal sketch which accompanies this volume, was in 
every fiber a reformer. He felt and lived intensely, 
entered energetically into the stirring questions of 
the last three decades, and subordinated all the 
other affairs of life to those which he deemed hu- 
manly vital. The poems of a man so constituted, 
we should naturally expect to be on a few themes 
associated with the great political problems to 


very few of them can be thus classified. The large 
majority are social, inspired by the friends of the 
home hearth, offspring of the love of the father or 
the husband. Nature in its varied forms also great- 
ly attracted Burleigh, and his songs and lyrics bear 
the stamp of real communion with the joys of sky 
and field and water. Seldom rising to the greater 
heights, he nevertheless is always natural, and fresh 
and joyous. To those who knew the lamented 
author as a friend, this beautifully printed volume 
will be peculiarly appreciated. 


Life of the Rev. Mother Julia. (New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society.) Marie Rose Julia 
Billiart was the foundress and first Superior-Gene- 
ral of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, an or- 
der which has a considerable following in the 
United States. The story of her life as told in these 
pages is that of great suffering and earnest devout- 
ness; and Protestants will find much that is instruc- 
tive and suggestive in the narrative. Asa biog- 
raphy, its faults are ecclesiastic. The real woman 
is not apparent to us, or rather but one side of her 
nature is given. The human element is shut out, 
and we see only a soul in prayer, ecstatic visions, 
spiritual reveries, the exaltations of a devotee. 
As the book was written more immediately for the 
use of the order, this mode of treatment is, how- 
ever, not without justification; and non-Catholics 
will find it not without profit despite its formalism. 


Isoult Barry of Wynscote. By Emily Sarah 
Holt. (New York: F. Whittaker & Co.) This is a 
narrative of the facsimile order, the scene being 
laid in the time of the Tudors, and the form being 
that of a diary kept by Isoult Barry, and written 
in a style approximating to that of the days of 
Latimer. Ina certain way this method of writing 
gives a historical reality to its subjects, and iatro- 
duces a reader to the inner thought, the modes of 
life, and the coloring of an epoch to a degree not 
attainable by the convenfional style. The author 
has been at great pains to give exaciness to her 
descriptions by a careful and liberal use of old 
State papers, and whenever the facts of history are 
departed from, a kindly foot-note informs the read- 
er that he is for the moment treading on imagina- 
tive ground. The fluctuation of religious opinion 
during the reign of Henry VIIL., and its effect on 
the people, in their home life are brought out in 
the book ver ypicturesquely and with a fine sense 
of reality. 


History of Louis Philippe. By John S.C. Abbott, 
(New York: Harper Brothers.) The last addition 
to Abbott’s long series of histories for the young. 
If success be the testof merit these volumes have, 
long ago, been plaeed beyond all criticism. The 
present volume has in Louis Philippe a subject no 
way inferior (iu- point of wonderful adventures) to 
any of its predecessors. The materialsof much of it 
are so fresh as to belong more to memory than his- 
tory, and yet the romance is a3 striking asif they 
had been gathered from legends mellowed by cen- 
turies. 


A King’s Daughter. By Mrs. H. C. Gardner. 
(New York: Carlton & Lanahan.) This is the initial 
story of several very interesting volumes intended 
to convey hints and advice chiefly to married 
women. Those called Out of Bondage and How 
Nelly became an Invalid touch very impressively 
on two sides of the woman question—-but the whole 
are worthy of perusal. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


The New Introit: A collection of new introits, 
anthems, sentences and motets, adapted to all the 
oecasions of public service, and designed as a text- 
book for the use of choirs, music-classes, and sing- 
ing societies. By John Zundel, organist of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Toledo, O.: Zundel & 
Brand, No. 173 Summit Street. 1871. 


The field of hymnal music is pretty full, although 
we welcome any and ali publications whose object 
is to raise the standard of sacred compositions. The 
number of works suitable for opening pieces and 
with appropriate anthems for religious festivals is 
not so great, though there are a superabundance of 
those which are replete with light, trashy melodies, 
adaptations to operatic airs not of a devotional 
character, and love-sengs fitted rather for address- 
ing a sighing inamorata in a moonlit baloony than 
the throne of grace. 

We have before referred to the admirable labor 
of Prof. Zundel in introducing heart-felt prayer 
and praise into everything he writes for the church. 
His music is imbued with a true religious spirit, 
and he never descends to frivolous olap-trap merely 
that the ear may be tickled, leaving the heart un- 
touched. 

The Intreit contains forty-five pieces (143 pages), 
mainly Mr. Zundel’s composition, written express- 
ly to supply a want in introductory musical ser- 
vices. None of these are common-place, and the 
most are excellent and thoroughly adapted to their 
intended use. The harmonies are simple, and effec- 
tive, and the ear is never shocked by barbarities 
of grammar, or unjustifiable chords interpolated to 
startle from their oddity rather than to produce a 
pleasing effect. 

We refer with special stress to the compositions 
entitled “Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping” 
(page 120), ‘The Sacrifices of God” (page 62), 
“Trust in God” (for male voices, page 39), ’ See 
the Leaves Around us Falling” (pages 47 and 82), 
“T Will Arise”’ (page 71), ‘“The Christmas Anthem’”’ 
(page 128), and “‘My Voice Shalt Thou Hear in the 
Morning” (page 34) all by Mr. Zundel. The first- 
named has been sung in a number of choirs, elicit- 
ing the warmest commendation. We haye not space 
to enumerate others which are of equal excellence. 
Wel|warmly commend the Introit to all choirs as 
well as for use in the home cirele. It is handsome- 
ly printed in convenient shape. We hope that it 
will find its way into.every choir in the land, and 
then forward its mission to increase the number 
of choirs which sing for devotional purposes 
only. 
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| Which he sanctified his career. In reality, however, 
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LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 
Seen Index quotes the following paragraphs: 


The National Standard by oa = Dr. Bartol as stat- 
ing that ‘‘Mr. Beecher says he has thoughts too far 
in advance of public sentiment for present publica- 
tion.’’--Christian Register. 

No parent would wrong his little child by forcing 
upon its tender inex ence all the knowledge 
which his manhood holds. @ust as bad is the wron 
done by the;teacher who ores the conditions an 
wants of his flock, and forces strong meat upon 
babes. You must — coca men’s soon 
to receive; othe you do not really give at all. 
= = such reticence ant bens : —— be 

ply as a temporary an ve "i ere 


constant a e deyelopment of the 
hearer’s capacity, and the unfolding of higher views. 
Not is to be accepted as 


0. 
& final resting-place save 
the truth and the whole truth.—Christian Union. 
Upon these the Index remarks : 


“There is something inexpressib] saddening in 
such avowals asthese. To besure, Mr. Beecher has 
the example of Jesus in his favor (if we trust the 
untrusty fourth gospel):—‘I have yet many things 
to say toyou, but ye cannot bear them now.’ A 
public teacher of religion, speaking to mixed audi- 
ences containing persons of all grades of intelli- 
gence, is morally bound to give his highest and 

st thought, leaving to his hearers the responsi- 
bility of rejecting the truth. He is at least bound 
to offer it. There is at and grave danger that 
he may deceive himself'in withholding it,—that he 
may beswayed more than he is willing to confess 
to himself by’tne fear of incurring unpopularity, 
of diminishing his influence, of losing place and the 
honor of.men. Such a confession as the above 
must deprive Mr. Beecher’s preaching of all hold 
upon the truth-loving and the intelligent, for it re- 
veals a politic manipulation of truth that throws 
over everything he says thesuspicion of insincerity. 
What else but this has been the excuse of priest- 
craft in all ages for keeping the multitudes in 
ignorance? We want to honor Mr. Beecher, for he 
has done great services to the cause of human wel- 
fare. But we cannot withhold a rebuke, far more 
sad than indignant, when he avows openly a prin- 
ciple of action, as a public teacher, which we have 
seen again and n to work like poison in the 
souls of young ministers. In the name of all manli- 
ness, we denounce it,—as will every other who has 
a deeply rooted faith in truth.” 

To this we respectfully reply : 

1. On the one hand, we advoeate freedom of 
speech to all who believe that they have truth 
that men need to hear. This right is not im- 
paired by the supposed dangerousness of the 
truth spoken. A man has a right to utter novel 
views, unsettling views, unpopular and so-called 
dangerous views, if he sincerely believes them 
true and for the public good.. His motives are 
not to be impugned, nor is his name to become 
odious, simply because his tenets are dangerous. 
Since the world began, all novel views, in reli- 
gion, in politics, and, for a long time, even in 
science, have been regarded as highly dangerous 
by the Stand Stills. 

The utterance of unpopular truth ought not to 
put an honest and earnest man under a ban, or 
subject him to odium. Moral intolerance and 
social persecution for opinion’s sake are as wicked 
and as cruel as civil penalties. Fines and im- 
prisonments are easier to bear than unjust hatred 
and pepular odium and social ostracism, for the 
simple exercise of the right of speaking one’s 
deepest convictions. 

Forexample, we think The Index, and the doc- 
trines it unfolds are about as far from the trath 
as they can well be. We should regard the 
preyalence of the doctrizies it teaches and the 
banishment of the doctrines which it assails, as 
a misfortune not easily to be measured. But, on 
that very account we should jealously defend 
Mr. Abbott’s right of speech and printing. There 
is no freedom of speech unless 'men are allowed 
to speak things which you do not believe. There 
is liberty of speech under a tyrant’s nose, if only 
one speaks what the despot likes to hear. May 
men speak what folks do not like tohear? If a 
sincere and honest man, such as we cordially be- 
Jieve Mr. Abbott to be, utters dangerous untruths 
pelieving them to be benign and necessary truths, 
he .20t only has a right to do it, but he has a right 
to go wuharmed in his social and public relations 
while dotvg it. No man has a right to make 
him odious #a account of his opinion. 

We fought too long on the unpopular side of 
the great question of Slavery and Liberty, not to 
have learned to the very core the right of a man 
to say what the community does not want to hear, 


and the injustice of making a man odious for 


speaking unpopular truth. If we had it in our 
power to shut Mr. Abbott’s lips, to break his 
presses, to violently suppress doctrines which we 
deem untrue and pernicious, we would not do it. 
That is not the best way to combat error. Argu- 
ment against argument, a better theory against a 
poor one, larger inductions against inferior ones, 
in short, better facts, better philosophy, better 
spirit, furnish the only true and proper method of 
resisting the injury arising from free speech, when 
employed in the cause of untruth. Freedom is the 
very atmosphere through which all angels of truth 
descend to the world. 

2. Such are the truths necessary on the one hand 
for the community to hear. On the other hand, 
no honorable man should judge anether’s liberty. 
One has a right to be silent, to form his own jndg- 
ment of the best method of speaking, of the time 
and circumstances under which he shall speak. 


‘If a man chooses to pour out all that he happens 


to have in him, unsorted, promiscuous, and all in 
a heap, let him do it, but he has no right to de- 
mand that every body else should upset himself 
in the same manner. 

“ A public teacher of religion, speaking to mixed 
audiences, containing persons of all grades of in- 
telligence, is morally bound to give his highest 
and best thought, leaving to his hearers the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting the truth.” This is true 
of all ripe and settled convictions, but does not 
touch the real matter in hand, All the world is 
stirred up—Religion, Political Economy, Sociol- 
ogy, Morals, Philosophy, are undergoing fermen- 
tation. Men are in every state of transition, some- 
times holding to facts but rejecting a philosophy 
of them, seeing a better form of truth growing out 
of old beliefs but not yet disentangled from them. 
Men in some moods see clearly what in other 
moods will disappear. 

We enter a protest against that rash conceit, 
that headlong impatience, which would make it 
needful to candor that a man should empty him- 


every month spread his nebula, project his comet, 
and leave his congregation of hearers or readers 
to make the best of his celestial miscellany. To 
say off-hand the product of your fancy, without 
patient waiting and ripening into certainty, is the 
easiest and the most worthless exercise of free- 
dom of speech. We are deluged with trash. Nay, 
it is beginning to be unpopular for a man to hold 
anything back—*‘ Let her rush—open every gate 
and sluice—give her a freshet—no matter what— 
rain, slops,; and refuse—let her drive!” Not to 
do this is ‘moral cowardice”—is “ insincerity”— 
is being “‘ untrue to one’s convictions,” and many 
other dreadful things besides. Because ripe fruit 
is wholesome, these men exhort everybody to 
shake their trees, green or ripe, and bolt the un- 
sorted mass upon the market. 

In regard to Dr. Bartol’s alleged statement, it is 
proper for the writer now to speak in the singular 
number. I have only to say, that I have no great 
store of truths, in advance of public sentiment; 
but that I have a good many thoughts, before and 
behind and on all sides of public sentiment. But, 
these thoughts are changing. Some die out. 
Some change form. Some prove to be old as the 
hills. Many of them won’t ripen, but drop off 
worm-bitten. I should be ashamed to hide or 
withhold any TRUTH, of whose authenticity I had, 
at length, become satisfied; but I should be 
equally ashamed not to put upon probation those 
swarms of thoughts with which this stimulating 
age inspires every thinking man, until time should 
show which were truths, which half truths, and 
which tempting illusions. 





AMNESTY FOR THE SOUTH. 


HERE is one question awaiting Congress at 
its coming session, which ought to be cour- 
ageously met and made anend of. There may 
be no popular clamor to press it ; it may be pos- 
sible again to postpone action on it without im- 
mediate and visible ruinous consequences; yet 
every consideration of patriotism and statesman- 
ship demands that action be taken. 
+ At present, a large number of the Southern 
people,—the class who in any way aided the 
rebellion, after taking oath to support the Na- 
tional Government,—are excluded from all 
political office. Whatever necessity may ever 
have seemed to exist for this exclusion has 
passed away: All-experience goes to shew that 
it was originally a mistake. The danger which 
it was aimed against had already ceased to exist. 
There was never any danger of a new rebellion, 
after Lee surrendered. It was settled then, and 
settled finally, that the South was not to go out 
of the Union. It was wholly needless to pro- 
vide additional - security by disfranchisements 
and exclusions. And if the idea was ever enter- 
tained that these measures would be useful as 
enforcing a lesson on the South, events have 
dissipated any such notion. Resented as an in- 
justice, they have only intensified in the class 
they were aimed at the sense of being a deeply 
wronged people. The whole policy of political 
punishment of the South has failed to answer 
one good end. 

But it has been powerful to work evil. It has 
been the most effective agent against that union 
of feeling which became the nation’s supreme 
need after external union had been won by the 
sword. 

It is not enough that the stars and stripes 
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self of all his unripe notions,—that he should' 





| should wave over Richmond and Charleston. The | 


flag ought to be the symbol to all who look upon 
it there of what they respect and love. It is not 
enough that the Union asserts its authority and 
gives its protection throughout the South. We 
need to have the Carolinian and the Louisianian 
as proud of being Americans as the men of New 
York and Illinois. And the South itself supreme- 
ly needs that its different classes should sincerely 
respect each others rights, and feel in their 
common citizenship a bond of sympathy. 

How wide of this are the actual facts needs no 
telling. The old white population of the South 
is in part sullenly indifferent, in part bitterly re- 
sentful, toward the rest of the Union. The 
blacks and whites are in two hostile camps, mu- 
tually distrustful, hurting their common interests 
through malice and through ignorance. On one 
side we have the Ku-Klux, on the other corrupt 
and demoralized State governments. The devas- 
tations of thé war, and the ill-adjustments of a 
new social state, are aggravated in their conse- 
quences by these embitterments of feeling. 

The causes of this deplorable state of things lie 
in part too“deep for any treatment but that of 
time ; in part educational agencies are removing 
them; but while the National Government leaves 
a grievous wound untended which it might heal, 
the Government, and we whom it represents, are 
guilty parties in the matter. 

Realize the position of the average Southerner. 
He sees all around him men respected and hon- 
ored by the community, the old leaders in politics 
and society, marked with a stigma of political 
disability. They cannot go to the legislature, 
they cannot sit as judges on the bench. This, 
for their support of a cause which he himself sup- 
ported and probably still believes was a good one. 
This, too, while men just out of the degradation 
of slavery,and worthless white adventurers, have 
these places of honor and trust open. to them. 
Is it in human nature that a man who sees and 
feels these things should not be exasperated by 
them? Is it in human nature that he should not 
be more embittered by such treatment after de- 
feat, than by defeat itself in the open field? Can 
we altogether wonder that he is somewhat care- 
less as to the negro’s rights, when the power that 
maintains the negro inflicts what he considers 
grievous wrong on him? We do not say that 
this average Southerner is right in all his reason- 
ings; we do not say that his sentiments or ac- 
tions are according to the highest Christian 
standard. But we do say that they are aceording 
to the standard of ordinary human nature ; and 
that the government that will not recognize and 
address itself to such facts in human nature does 
not know how to govern. 

We say, then, let us have dene with punishing 
the South. Let us no longer humiliate those who 
have had so many humiliations. Is not the nation 
strong enough to risk the admission of these men 
to full political privileges? Are we not forgiv- 
ing enough to have done with the infliction of 
pains and penalties? Are we not wise enough 
to cease trying to promote peace by a policy of 
exasperation ? 

There is especial reason for decreeing Universal 
Amnesty at this time. The centrol of the Na- 
tional Government was never so secure to the 
Republican party. There is no longer any danger 
of a reversal of the measures that secure the 
black man’s rights. Toward the other great 
source of disturbance, the outrages of the whites 
upon the blacks, Congress and the President have 
taken every measure of repression. Let them 
now turn to the other half of the work. They 
have struck at the out-cropping evil weed ; now let 
them deal with the soil whence the weed springs. 
We can never get to the root of the Ku-Klux 
trouble, we can never restore the South to pros- 
perity and weld it in union of heart with the rest 
of the nation, simply by measures of repression. 
There is a work of magnanimity and trust to be 
done as well, and it is full time that the work 
was wrought. 

The great measure should not be marred by any 
reservations and exactions, If five hundred or 
fifty or five men are singled out to remain under 
the ban, the practical benefit of the measure will 
be greatly impaired. We want it to speak to the 
Southern people a message of free and fearless 
good-will. It can only bear that message effect- 
ively, as it is unqualified and absolute in its 
terms. 








THE FRENCH MURDERS. 

de putting to death Ferre, Rossel, and Crem- 
ieux, the French government has repeated a 
mistake which the world has been slowly unlearn- 
ing. It has confounded political offenses with 
ordinary crimes. No doubt the cause of the 
Commune was a bad one. No doubt its triumph 
would have been a disaster to society, and to re- 
press it by force was a duty. And in the fierce 
convulsion of the final struggle, when Commun- 
ists had burned and murdered in sheer wanton- 
ness of destruction, the world was not disposed 
to scgn too closely the swift punishment of those 
taken red-hand in the midst of sueh outrages. 
The severest punishment, too, at whatever time, 
of those directly concerned in such acts as the 
murder of: the hostages and Gens. Lecomte and 
Thomas, must have been aceounted righteous. ~ 
But six months have passed, and the fact stands 
out clear that the Commune in its general out- 
lines was essentially a politieal movement ; that 
a great number of people supported it in all sin- 
cerity as a beneficent revolution; that, apart 





from particular excesses, those engaged in it 
should be judged on the same footing as the par- 
ties in any unsuccessful rebellion. The senti- 
ment of modern times has justly recognized an 
immense difference between such cases and those 
of ordinary criminals. By the strict letter of the 
law, a rebel may rank with a common murderer. 
But a construction which would leave the lives 
of a vast population exposed to the hangman is 
rightly rejected by the general feeling of man- 
kind—not because it involves painful conse- 
quences, but because it is unjust. The very fact 
that a host of men, otherwise upright, have 
joined in a common cause, is ample proof that 
far other than the felon’s motives have been at 
work. 

Political expediency here teaches the same 
lesson as morality. The United States, in for- 
bearing to inflict the penalty of a single death 
for the crime of rebellion, only acted in accord- 
ance with the principles which are coming to be 
recognized as binding on all governments. It is 
getting to be felt that what has been called 
mercy in such cases is, after all, hardly more 
than justice. 

This sentiment, the growth of which is one 
of the best examples of modern progress, 
has been set at defiance by the government 
of M. Thiers. The act will be taken, and 
rightly, as an affront and injury to the highest 
political ideas of the time. Those who have least 
sympathy with the cause of the Commune will 
feel that it ought not to be pursued with such 
weapons. Itis greatly to be feared that the in- 
ternal struggles yet to come—for even M. Thiers 
can hardly flatter himself that France has seen 
the last of civil war—will assume a still bitterer 
and more cruel character for these judicial 
purders. 








THE PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE makes a presenta- 
tion as to the past and future of the country, 
which, in its main outlines, may well be received 
with hearty satisfaction. That the national debt 
has been so largely diminished that a great re- 
duction of the taxes can safely be recommended, 
isa matter of the highest credit to the Adminis- 
tration, and beyond any other circumstance 
testifies to the prosperity and good government 
of the nation. The President has responded to 
what we believe is the general sentiment of the 
people, in proposing to largely cut down and 
simplify internal taxation, and to materially 
lower the tariff. 

In regard to the darkest side of our national 
affairs, the condition of the South, the Message 
takes decided ground in two directions. The 
application of the Ku-Klux law in South Caro- 
lina is set forth in its plain facts, and those facts 
are a severe rebuke to the outcry that a portion 
of the Opposition press has raised. On the other 
hand, the President favors Amnesty—with some 
possible exceptions—and we have never seen the 
reason for it better expressed in few words: 

“When the purity of the ballot is secure, majorities are 
sure to elect officers reflecting the views of the majority. 
I do not see the advantage or propriety of excluding men 
from office merely because they were, before the Rebel- 
lion, of standing and character sufficient to be elected to 
positions requiring them to take oaths to support the 
Constitution, and admitting to eligibility those entertain- 
ing precisely the same views, but of less standing in their 
communities.” 

Our foreign relations are, with one exception, 
not only peaceful but friendly, and the Treaty 
with Great Britain makes the year in this respect 
a memorable one. 





5 EncGiisH REPUBLICANISM.—The recent speech 
of Sir Charles Dilke, from which we last week 
gave extracts'under “ Public Opinion,” has con- 
siderable significance as to prevailing tendencies 
rather than probable immediate results. It will be 
observed that the ground on which he attacks the 
monarchy is simply that of economy. The royal 
household wastes:a great deal of the public 
money which under a Republic might be saved,— 
this is the sum of his argument ; and it is this argu- 
ment more than any other that at present seems 
to incline the English workingmen to Republican- 
ism. The fact does not at first seem to speak 
well for the tone of the body politic. A needless 
expenditure of a million pounds is undoubtedly 
a fact which calls for attention and presumably 
for redress. But the idea ot radically changing 
the national .constitution for such a matter, 
seems to savor of an unwise and ignoble 
disposition. The money is well worth saying ; 
but the good government of England involves 
interests so incomparably higher and wider, that 
one would wish other grounds fors change. . 
We suspect, however, that the real force of 
such arguments as Sir Charles Dilke uses is not 
to be found in their bearing on the pocket. We 
doubt if the most grudging of British tax-payers 
really cares to see the monarchy abolished that 
he may save his halfpence or his shillings. The 
feeling which responds to the figures of the Re- 
publican orator, is, we imagine, chiefly one of 
exasperation at the exaltation by the people’s 
money of those who do nothing for the people in 
return. The nominal sovereign is believed, by 
the common people at any rate, to be a mere 
figure-head, of no practical use whatever. They 
do not so much grudge the money, as revolt at 
the abstract injustice in the case of one who 
takes and gives nothing back. Viewed in 
this light, the feeling may have a more honorable 
significance than would at first appear, and be- 
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token a great approaching fact in government 
and society—that “if @ man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” 


Tur New ENGLAND CHURCH oF Cuicaco.—In 
all the devastation wrought by that terrible fire, 
there was no more signal work of destruction than 
centered about this church. It was a church 
worthy of the name it bore. Its people were full 
of the faith and works that became the children 
of the Puritans. Out of wealth by no means great, 
they had built and freed from debt a house of wor- 
ship costing eighty-four thousand dollars. They 
labored effectively in the good work of carrying 
the Gospel to others. The Chicago Theological 
Seminary had here its surest base of supplies. 
The church was a center whence the light and 
warmth of Christianity were shed out on all the 
great region around, in its youthful and formative 
period. 

The fire came, and left of the church only black- 
ened walls. And this was not all. Not one of its 
members had a home left. Nor was this all. 
Searcely one of the members but had had his place 
of business swept away. Body and members, the 
church was struck and shattered. 

What have its members left? They have their 
Christian faith and courage. They have the will 
and purpose to build anotherchurch. But of ma- 
‘terial means they have next to nothing. There 
should be opened to them a rich treasury of the 
practical, efficient sympathy of all whose faith and 
aims are like their own. Eastern men have done 
nobly in assisting Robert Cellyer’s church, and 
we honor them for it, and rejoice. It is surely be- 
coming that at least no less should be done for 
this church, representative of New England’s old 
faith. Hearty and substantial help ought most 
freely to be gjven them under their great burden. 

















Tar MINISTER’s MIsTAKE.—Concerning the con- 
nection of Mr. Schenck, our Minister to England, 
with the “Emma” Silver Mining Company, it is 
now evident, first, that the Emma mine, in Utah, 
is (or has been hitherto) a remarkably productive 
one; secondly, that it has been put upon the Lon- 
don market at an outrageously large valuation 
(£1,000,000) ; thirdly, that Mr. Schenck has lent to 
the enterprise his name, which appears in the 
London prospectus as that of a director, italicized, 
to call attention to its importance; fourthly, that 
apart from his diplomatic position, his name 
would have no weight in such a connection; 
fifthly, that the discussion of the matter has only 
helped to advertise the company and sell the 
stock, so that the withdrawal of Mr. Schenck’s 
name cannot undo the effect which was desired 
and has been secured from its use. Several pre- 
cedents which have been cited in his defense 
do not, in our opinion, quite cover the case— 
and no precedent which did cover it would 
be worthy of imitation. There is certainly 
a difference between a diplomatist engaging 
in a regular commercial business, or a railroad 
enterprise, particularly when the connection has 
existed prior to the diplomatic appointment, and 
a diplomatist involving his official dignity in the 
indorsement of a speculative scheme, designed to 
obtain capital from a foreign public. Itis not 
plain Robert Schenck, but the Ambassador of the 
United States, who is peddling watered stock ; 
and the more we think of it, the less we like it. 








MEN WHO GO TO WORK by care and pains to pro- 
duce in themselves moods of spiritual ecstasy, act 
very much as children do with a musical clock. 
The bird flies out and sings, and then is silent 
until another hour has passed. But the children 
are too impatient to wait, and they peer and pry 
about the clock to make the bird come out and 
sing again. 

The natural law for men is that they go steadi- 
ly on with work and duty, as the clock ticks the 
seconds and marks off the time. Some clocks 
have musical chimes that strike every fifteen 
minutes, and there are some that strike every 
hour, and some very good clocks never strike 
at all. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE published account of a recent interview 
between DUllinger, the German theological re- 
former (or conservative, as he would himself prefer 
tosay) and Dr. Wylie of Edinburgh, a minister of the 
Scottish Free Church, gives an interesting glimpse 
of the views of an “Old Catholic” concerning 
schisms in other sects. 

“When you go back to your own country,’ he said, ‘ tell 
the Scotch Presbyterians for me that there is one point in 
which we have all gone astray. We have divided and di- 
vided on matters of littke moment. The church has be- 
come weak in the presence of the world: and although 
my sympathies are with the Scotch Episcopalians, yet I 
think the Presbyterians do well to re-unite,’”’ 

—Once in ten years, the periodicals of the eivi- 
lized world take up that interesting relic of the 
miracle-plays, the Oberammergauer Passionsspiel, 
and describe and discuss it till we are all familiar 
to weariness with its features and surroundings and 
significance. Then nothing is heard for another de- 
cade. Some of the aceounts published this year 
have been exceedingly graphic and interesting. We 
olip from one such in the Churchman the following 
passage, which lets us somewhat behind the scenes: 

“One sad effect of the great crowd, the flattery, and the 
familiar association with those above them in on, 
which necessarily accompany this mystery-play, is it 
unfits the young women of the village for their position. 
Their scrubbing and washing, and reaping and mowing, 
and wood-carving in the lonely village under the Bavarian 
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mountains seem poor employments after the weeks of ex- 
citement through which they have passed. Joseph Mair, 
who acted the part of our Lord, is a lovely-looking young 
man, and is said to be as goodas he looks. Of the Judas, 
a pretty little story wastold me. An American lady had 
engaged a bed at his house, but finding afterward that she 
could secure a room with Mair’s family, she sent to Lech- 
ner (the Judas), giving up the room she had engaged, with 
a florin to pay for it. Lechner refused with considerable 
indignation, saying that he was Judas on the stage cer- 
tainly, but not off it.” 

—We welcome the appearance of a Saturday 
journal, called The Week, and intended to be in this 
country what Public Opinion is in England—a ré- 
sumé of current newspaper literature with reference 
to the questions of the day in politics, society, re- 
ligion, art, ete. A year or two ago, a similar week- 
ly, under the same name—whether under the same 
management or not, we do not know—was started 
in New York, and did not receive the public sup- 
port it deserved. We trust this attempt will achieve 
better success. Few men can afford to buy, and no 
man can afford to read, all the journals which are 
really leaders of thought; and the desire of know- 
ing what the papers say that is important, without 


every intelligent reader. 


—The “combination story” in Old and New isa 
whimsicality which scarcely challenges criticism. 
We suspect that in the division of labor among the 
authors, one of them receives the managementof the 
plot, and will really write the story, quoting from 
the others descriptions of scenery or of character. 
On any more democratic plan, we cannot see how 
the affair can amount to more than the familiar 
parlor game of “ story-telling,” in which eacb mem- 
ber of the circle has three minutes to use, and is al- 
lowed, in an extempore narration of that length, to 
invoive the hero of the tale in any amount of com- 
plications, perils, or sufferings, short of actual 
death. At theexpiration of the allotted time, the 
unfinished story is passed to the next narrator, 
whose business it is, inside of three minutes, to ex- 
tricate all parties from the last scrape, and get them 
into a new one. Improbabilities, but no impossi- 
bilities or contradictions of preceding statements, 
are allowed; and the combat thickens with a ven- 
geance as the play goes on. We recollect one in- 
stance in which the position of affairs became-«eo 
desperate as to defy the ingenuity of a very clever 
lady, whose turn it was to take up the tangled 
threads. Two minutes out of the three she spent in 
puzzled meditation, amid the malicious smiles of 
the company; but at last feminine wit triumphed. 
and she solemnly exclaimed, ‘“‘ At this momentous 
crisis, I awoke—and behold, it was all a dream!” 
We recommend to Mr. Hale to hold this expedient 
in reserve, in case his combination story runs away 
with him. 


—Apropos of the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis 
to this country, there is a general rubbing-up, on 
the part of journalists, of their somewhat rusty 
knowledge of the Russian empire. If anybody 
supposes this is a subject upon which little has been 
written and published, he is very much mistaken. 
The Imperial Public Library of Russia is reported 
to contain twenty-five thousand works on that 
country, in different languages, which are now to 
be catalogued. One of the most noted modern 
books touching the relations of the great Asiatic- 
European Empire, namely, Kinglake’s History of 
the Crimean War, is still incomplete. It is an- 
nounced that the author postpones the publication 
of the concluding volume till the absorbing inte- 
rest excited by the Franco-German war shall have 
subsided. This is a ludicrous reason. Does Mr. 
Kinglake think there will be a lull in human affairs, 
enabling people to go back and get excited again 
about Sebastopol? His volume will command at- 
tention from a large reading public, whenever he 
issues it; it will never be the sensation of the hour, 
if he waits a generation. People who, like him, 
slowly and carefully elaborate their productions, 
must not expect to make them timely as well as 
thorough. 


—The appointment of General Franeis A. Walk- 
er to the Indian Bureau meets with universal ap- 
plause. If Gen. Walker maintains in thig new and 
difficult position the qualities he has evinced else- 
where, of inielligence, uprightness and executive 
ability, he must expect some change from the 
present unanimity of cordial endorsement. No- 
body is going to please everybody, particularly in 
dealing with the Indian question. But honesty, 
firmness and humanity in this department will 
please good men, and, we trust, bring peace at last. 


—It is not easy for a man who lives in comfort 
to realize what discomfort actually means. But it 
may be worth his while to find out. We suggest an 
experiment in this direction. When a“ cold snap” 
sets in, let any one who on his way to his warm and 
comfortable home finds himself shivering and suf- 
fering in spite of overcoat and wrappings, imagine 
that he had no overcoat and wrappings, nor evena 
good under-suit, and that he had no home to go to 
where there was sufficient fire or shelter. Then let 
him refiect‘that at that very moment there are 
thousands in exactly these circumstances, and with 
no way of escape. If the sensation and imagination 
together do not. move him toward opening ‘his 
pocket-book, our faith in experimental philosophy 
will be shaken. Try it and see! 


—Fortunately, no such charitable impulse need 
fail of bearing fruit for want of safe channels 
through which to exercise it. Apart from indivi- 
dual cases which may lie within personal knowl- 
edge, there are well-organized and trustworthy 
societies to which any one {may safely commit con- 
tributions with the certainty that they wiil be not 
only honestly but wisely employed, The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, of which some account was 
given in our columns by Mr. Brace last week, has 
always seemed to us to have as strong a claim, alike 
onj good citizens and good Christians, as any organ- 
ization that ever existed. ‘There are other societies, 
ocoupying similar fields, which are well-known and 





‘ae not here be enumerated. 


wading through them to find it out, is keenly felt by. 


CATHOLIC AGGRESSION IN CANADA, 


F I return to the same subject that I have pre- 
viously discussed it is because there are lessons 
to be derived from it by the people of the United 
States, in which the germs exist of the evils which 
in Lower Canada have reached maturity and have 
struck deep root. Enormous ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments have here overshadowed and destroyed 
the industries of the French parishes, and are 
stretching into the Eastern townships, designed at 
first to be a barrier to the adyance of the French 
ecclesiastical laws, whose existence in the seigno- 
ries was secured by the treaty made at the cession 
of the Province to Great Britain. Step by step, now 
by a rapid advance, and at another time by a 
stealthy and imperceptible motion, or at another 
time seeming to pause, but never losing the posi- 
tion which had been once gained, the Church of 
Rome, with one definite object in view, and man- 
aged by men whose aims were carefully directed to 
a given end, has been enabled to set at defiance the 
spasmodic, feeble and unorganized opposition of 
those who were scarcely aware of their legal rights. 
At the time of the cession the French population 
were settled along the borders of the navigable riv- 
ers, the lands being granted to the seignors, to 
whom the general body of the people stood in the 
relation of subjects, bound to pay dues and taxes, 
personal service, etc., compelled to resort to the mill 
belonging to the lord of the soil, no other being al- 
lowed; to pay tithes to the Church, to maintain eccle- 
siastical buildings, and to submit to the laws which 
had been in force in France previous to the first great 
Revolution thee. It was to these seignories that 
French civil and ecclesiastical laws, so far as these 
did not conflict with the King’s authority and with 
British laws, were confined. Shortly after the ces- 
sion, from the remainder of Lower Canada, the great- 
er part of which was unexplored, there was set off 
a large extent of country styled the Eastern Town- 
ships, sometimes known as Soccage Lands, from the 
nature of the tenure, each grantee being entitled to 
hold by fee and common soccage, or to use plainer 
terms, granted in, freehold, each man holding his 
land as his own property, without obligation to do 
suit or service to a superior; exactly the same laws 
as now exist in Canada at the present day and in 
the United States. I need not enter into a history 
of the manner in which seignorial rights were abol- 
ished in French Lower Canada. That is matter of 
history. But in the Eastern Townships English 
law was to be established, and the first settlers were 
assured ‘of this on taking possession of their lands. 
For some years before the union of the two Proy- 
inces of Upper and Lower Canada, little and appar- 
ently unimportant encroachments were made. 
Small settlements of French Canadians were plant- 
ed outside of the original parishes, and a new eccle- 
siastical parish was formed by the lopping off of a 
portion of the seignory land to be added to the new 
settlement, the two together being erected ecclesi- 
astically into one, in which dompulsory tithes, and 
compulsory assessments for the building of churches 
fand church buildings were authorized by an appar- 
ently harmless act. This was represented as being 
a mere matter of internal government, not affect- 
ing others than Roman Catholics. These harmless 
acts increased each session until at the Union a gen- 
eral law was passed on the subject, afterward em- 
bodied in the Consolidated Statutes, by which the 
erection of these ecclesiastical parishes was pro- 
vided for all over the Province. Any objections to 
these proceedings were met by an appeal to the 
guarantees given at the cession for freedom of wor- 
ship, which in reality had no bearing whatever on 
the question, but the general ignorance on the sub- 
ject among Protestants and the indifference that 
prevailed with respect to proceedings whose im- 
portance was not realized, left full liberty to the 
priesthood to carry out their designs unchecked. 
Asin the case of your New York ring, the men of 
business shrugged their shoulders, satisfied to let 
matters take their course, and content to suffer an 
unknown loss rather than give their time and take 
the trouble to investigate for themselves the true 
position of affairs. Even the supposed exponents 
of public opinion took in trust the claims of the 
priesthood rather than search out the original deed 
of cession, which entirely contradicted the; assump- 
tions set up, and so we drifted on till by the Act of 
Confederation all these claims and assumptions 
were legalized, and the English-speaking minority, 
inhabiting a portion of the country entirely distinct 
territorially, and which had been originally set 
apart under the same laws as those which now pre- 
vaii in Upper Canada, were hopelessly bound to the 
dictation of a majority, who in turn were, so far as 
human probability went, hopelessly bound to a 
Church which learns nothing, but is a wonderful 
machine for subjecting mankind to its power. 

What the aims of the hierarchy are I bave faintly 
indicated in previous letters; what the result may 
bes in the hands of an overruling Providence. Ed- 
ucation in these townships, which would have been 
on the common school system had the people been 
alive to their own rights, was subject to restrictions 
of various kinds; a false and foolish step taken 
by the establishment of organizations to protect 
Protestant education, instead of a defensive associ- 
ation to resist encroachments:on the common 
schools was instantly taken advantage of by ad- 
versaries who are keenly alive to every weakness, 
and the struggle was made to assume the appear- 
ance of sect against sect, instead of being, what it 
really was, the resistance of the people to the sub- 
stitution of strictly sectarian teaching, in its most 
offensive form, for the common schools open to the 
whole population. Nor did the evil rest here. 
With a great show of liberality certain concessions 
were made to the demands of the so-called Protes- 
tant Committee, and the Romish priesthood in Up- 
per Canada, who had been pressing for separate 
schools, urged their demands with more vigor, and 
succeeded, the very result pointed out by those 
who foresaw the use that would be made of the ill- 
chosen title. The two cases were as different as 
possible. In Upper Canada the schools were non- 
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sectarian, open to all creeds and sects alike, relig- 
ious belief not being interfered with; whilst in 
Lower Canada, theschools ot the majority, taught, in 
most cases by priests, fiiars ornuns, were mere train- 
ing-schools for teaching the catechism by rote, edu- 
cation in its true sense there was none. Under 
every disadvantage, however, education among 
the Protestant portion of the community advances ; 
admirable training-schools for teachers have been 
instituted, which are every year sending out in- 
structors to all parts of the Province where English- 
speaking families are to be found, and so marked 
is the difference between them and the sectarian 
schools kept up by the Church or Rome, that many 
Roman Catholics dare the displeasure and even the 
denunciations or the priesthood, and send their 
children to schools in which they can enjoy the ad- 
vantages denied to them in those of their own 
church. What you have had to eontend with in 
the same direction we know, and all the attempts 
that have been made persistently to obtain grants 
for sectarian institutions. Resistance to these at 
tempts is not the only lesson to be learned. All 
exceptional privileges should besteadfastly refused, 
for every cent that is thus obtained at the expense 
of the general community by the sect that is ca- 
joled into accepting the gift, is increased to dollars 
in the case of the Romish Church, ever on the 
watch for advantages. Itis asa political organiza- 
tion that that Church is most dangerous. It can 
assume all shapes; can support the divine right of 
kings; gan make use of republics; can share in the 
rule of oligarchies; but the seat of power for it is 
at Rome. Everywhere and under every circum- 
stance it obeys the rule of foreign power, and no 
matter what may.be the fate of the nation in 
which the individual members of that wonderful 
political association reside, Rome is their country, 
the Pope their king. 

But there is another aspect in which this power 
may be viewed. The great boast of a free country, 
nay, its chief bulwark, is a free and untrammeled 
press, How long would you have this safeguard 
were the Church of Rome to gain the ascendency ? 
You have had specimens of the extent to which at- 
tempts will be made to restrain the liberty of 
speech and action. True, but these were made by 
an ignorant and excitable mob, excited to frenzy 
by the re tions of centuries of wrong. Be it 
so, but the following letter, from one of the 
stanchest supporters of the Church of Rome in 
Canada, not written by an ignorant and excitable 
man, but by one of the chief dignitaries of the 
Church, may serve to show that the denial of lib- 
erty of speech, and the suppression of freedom-of 
the press, is part of the system of Rome, by which 
she seeks to maintain her mastery by refusing to 
allow her acts to be criticised, even by friends. The 
document is in French, and is published in most of 
the French papers here, either with approval, or 
with judicious absence of remark. I translate: 

BISHOPRIC OF SAINT HYACINTHE, | 
November 9th, 1871. s 
M. Camille Lussier, Proprietor of the Courrier’ de Saint 
Hyacinthe. 

“ Srr.—The spirit of entire submission to the Church and 
to all its doctrines which has distinguished the editorial 
management of,the Courrier de Saint Hyacinthe, since you 
became the proprietor; the zeal and firmness shown by 
your journalin defending Catholic principle, when occa- 
sion arose to require that duty; assuredly give to the 


Courrier the right to be numbered among the religious and 
catholic journals of Lower Canada: 

“Were it left to myself, I would only have had to ex- 
pect and hope for the same prudent, calm, and moderate 
course which has hitherto distinguished your journal. But 
in consequence of a resolution which the bishops have 
thought it their duty to adopt at their last meeting in 
Quebec, in order to prevent our Canadian Press, even that 
which is called the Catholic Press, entering imprudently 
into irritating discussions in respect to religious or eccle- 
siastical questions or subjects, I must inform you that 
it is my duty to warn you that you must not in future dis- 
ouss ex professo—any subject relating to the teaching, the 
discipline, and the laws of the Church, without having 
previously received instruction or direction from the 
proper quarter, that is, from the diocesan bishop, or from 
the Grand Vicar. 

“This warning does not tend to restrain your liberty of 
estimating the value, nor the judgments you may be called 
ontrom day to day to exercise, of the facts and writings 
which affect the interests of retigion, which you may con- 
tinue to defend as hitherto, according to the measure of 
your powers. And in bringing to that defense thé same 
spirit of charity, of calmness and moderation which you 
have shown till the present time, you will continue to de- 
serve well of the Church. 

“I have no need to add, that I hope you will receive 
this warning with respect and submission, and you will 
be doing your duty by conforming to it in every réspect. 
* Accept, &c., &c., 

“+ C. BisHop or St. HYACINTHE.” 


The meaning of which simply is, that the religious 
press, in formulating the programme, to which I 
formerly referred, showed too o y the policy the 
clergy intended to purstie; crea alarm and com- 
pelled caution. In the meantime the mortmain 
laws, by which the amount of property religious 
corporations could hold was restricted, have been 
practically abrogated by special legislation. By 
private bills, quietly slipped through the Quebec 
Legislature, they have been enabled to take forcible 
possession of the property of Protestants under 
color of law, and for nominally public purposes; 
they have taken possession in fee simple of land be- 
longing to the Indians on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, originally granted to them as fiduciaries for 
the benefit of the tribes. Step by step they are reach- 
ing a point which insures their own destruction. 
The Anglo-Saxon is a long-suffering animal, but his 
patience has its limits, A cloud no bigger than a 
man’sthand foreshadowed the upheaval of the Latin 
race and all the horrors of the French revolution. 
Long kept in ignorance the French Canadian has 
shown himself a meek burden-bearer, but he may 
turn at last. A great work is to be done to prevent 
him flying from the extreme depths of superstition 
to the lower depths of atheism. The work is great 
and but little of it has yet been done. 


Montreal, November, 1871, D, B, 
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LITTLE THINGS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


EQUESTS for some “ reviews,” or “ miscel- 
laneous talks,”’ being frequent, we shall, even 
at the risk of repetition, notice some of them from 
time to time. We think it beneficial to look back 
from vear to year—not to repine, but that one may, 
by reviewing the lessons given and receiyed—the 
work which has been attempted—take up such 
' stitches 2s have been dropped on the way, or im- 
prove and enlarge both the teaching and the prac- 
tice. Besides, “line upon line, prevept upon pre- 
cept” is desirable in almost all new positions; but 
in household instructions, it is invaluable for the 
young mistress, as well as for the heedless maid. 

“A young, very young, housekeeper’ writes: “TI 
have just begun to keep house, and with only my 
husband and myself. I feel as if I were playiny 
housekeeping, as I used to when a little girl—only in 
the present caseI find it will not answer to pass 
over or neglect anything, as I did then. I am 
but seventeen—have been married buta few months. 
We did not like the idea of boarding, and although 
Iwas ignorant of almost all domestic affairs, my 
husband preferred to risk my ignorance and bear 
with my mistakes, rather than secure better fare 
by relinquisbing a home of our own. 

“Now, Mrs. Beecher, I am not so much troubled 
about the large duties that belong to housekeeping— 
those which seem to be, and doubtless are, of the 
mostimportance. Little by little I shall, I think, 
understand them, beeause, being important, I must 
give them time and thought. But it is the little 
things that vex and disturb me. They are so insig- 
nificant, apparently, that, if neglected now and 
then, it hardly appears possible that they will be 
noticed, or do much harm. But to my surprise, if 
careless for a Gay or two in these little duties, an 
amount of mischief accumulates, which, before I am 
aware, becomes a huge blot on my character as a 
good housekeeper, and causes me an immense deal 
of mortification. Oh, those little things! The 
dusting, looking into corners, keeping looking- 
glasses and windows in a proper condi , and the 
finger-marks off the doors—it is these mor cares 
which give me nrost trouble and annoyance. When 
a girl, I was never accustomed to such work, and 
now often forget all about it until, in a day or two, 
I wake up to find my cosy, cheerful-looking rooms 
beginning to look like some ‘ banquet-hall deserted.’ 
Do tell me all about everything! Even when I don’t 
forget, [fear I don’t understand how to do these 
things well. I want to be a good housekeeper, or, 
as you say, ‘home-maker,’ but to-night I feel quite 
discouraged, and would like to lay my head in my 
mother’s lap and cry like a child. Iam nothing but 
a child, any how.” 

That is true, my dear. You should have had the 
proper pleasures and freedom of youth some years 
longer. Seventeen is too young to take up life’s 
burdens and bear its responsibilities, out from the 
shelter of a mother’s arms. The full assumption of 
sueh duties should have been deferred to a later 
period, when body and mind had become more 
mature, and better able to perform a true woman’s 
full duties. But having assumed these responsi- 
bilities, you are looking at them in the right spirit; 
and if your strength is not overtaxed, and you be- 
come not weary in well-doing, you have no cause 
for discouragement. By degrees, as you endeavor 
to understand, and try to perform your duties in 
the best manner, you will learn, by experience and 
observation, to know when you fail, and that once 
understood, you will not be likely to repeat the 
failure. 

We have quoted largely from this letter, because, 
through it, we think mothers may, if they will, learn 
@ very important lesson. There are mothers who 
do not need this suggestion, for they fully under- 
stand, and scrupulously praetice that which we 
desire to teach. Their daughter’s future happiness 
is very precious to them, and to insure it, they do 
not think it wise or lovimg to allow them to fritter 
away their young life in around of giddy, unsatis- 
factory pleasures—in idle oalls, silly gossiping, 
which soon grows to scandal-loving, late hours, and 
unhealthy dissipation. But with loving care, they 
so combine usefulness and pleasure, that look where 
you will you find no specimens of happy girlhood 
as such mothers show you in their daughters. They 
do not exact so mueh labor as to create disgust, nor 
consent to so large an amount of pleasure as to make 
their daughters irritable and dissatisfied at home, 
giving their assistance to their mothers grudgingly 
or so disrespectfully that itis not worth accepting. 
These mothers are training their girls to become 
good wives and mothers, excellent housekeepers, 
and very happy women. Their daughters will 
never feei the disocburagement that the “ very 
young housekeeper,” from whose letter we quote, 
cannot avoid feeling, at tinies. But al) must, in 
this case, admire the courage with which she is 
ready to overcome the obstacles that her ignorunce 
must, of course, often put in her way, and we re- 
jeice that there are still some among our young 
people willing to submit to the inconvenience of 
many mistakes rather than to begin their married 
life ina boarding-house. Viewed in the right spirit 
and wich the love which finds a silver lining to 
every eloud, and a full compensation for every 
cross, it will fake butashort time for one, however 
ignorant, to become an accomplished housekeeper— 
the happy mistress of a home which any husband 
may be proud of and grateful for. We will, in our 
next “talk,” try to give some simple rules for the 
easy performanes of those “little things,” which 
so heavily oppress our young friend. 


Meanwhile cannot the multitude of mothers who 
negleetto prepare their daughters for the duties 
which, doubtless, lie before them, be brought to 
realize how mueh trouble and perplexity, if not 
lite-long unhappiness, they are laying up for them, 
by this pogiect of unmistakable duties? By the 





loss of healthful, bracing exercise, by late hours, 
and unsuitable dress and exposure, their health is 
broken before they are out of their teens, and they 
enter the married state with no strength to take up 
the duties they have accepted ; and totally ignorant 
of the first principles of domestic economy. They 
are more sinned against than sinning, and must 
suffer for their mother’s neglect or over-indulgence. 
They suffer from their mother’s mistakes; but the 
mothers must be accounted the most blameworthy, 
for they knew their duty, but did it not. 


RECEIPTS. 


Pumpkin Pies.—Cut the pumpkin into small 
Pleces ; take out the seeds and inside, but do not 
pareit. It must be a well-grown and thoroughly 
ripened pumpkin, and not watery. Put the pieces 
in a saucepan, with only a few spoonfuls of water— 
not more than four; cover close and let it cook 
gently, so as not to scorch, until the waterhas all 
evaporated, and the pumpkin has cooked quite 
dry, and of a rich, dark orange color. While hot, 
sift it through acoursesieve. Season only as much 
as youare needing for the day. For one large pie— 
one egg, one tablespoonful of molasses, four table- 
spoonfuls of condensed milk, and enough of new 
milk to make it asthin as you wish—or if you have it 
—half milk and half cream, instead of condensed 
milk; sugar and spice to suit the taste. Ginger 
and cinnamon are very nice. Bake till a clear, rich 
brown, but do not blister or scoroh. 


Loar Cake.—Two cups of sugar, two of milk, 
two of flour, one of yeast. Make into sponge over 
night. In the morning rub together two oups of 
sugar, one of butter and four eggs. Flowr to make 
quite stiff; one nutmeg, cinnamon and cloves; if 
wished, one pound of fruit. Raise till light, and 
bake in an even oven. 


Western Cake.—Four cups of flour, two and 


a half of sugar, one of butter, one of new milk and 
five eggs; one teaspoonful of soda. Spice to taste. 








THAT UAP. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


ERTAINLY no cap could look worse, but then, 
certainly, no cap had ever been se abused. 
Sitting on the bank of the mill-brook, his feet al- 
most touching the water, Harry Sheldon turned it 
about on his hand, and wondered how much longer 
it would hold together, 

“Pretty nearly every boy in school but me. has 
got a new cap,” he said dolefully. ‘It’s the mean- 
est thing that ever was to think that mother makes 
me wear this. I’m a mind to shy it into the water 
and pretend it blew off. That won’t do, though. 
Mother finds out everything just by looking at me. 
You have to own up whether you want to or not, 
when her eyes bore right into you. There’s Frank 
Ashton! Now look a-here, Frank. Ain’t that a 
cap !? 

** Looks a little like it,”’ said Frank, sitting down, 
too, and giving the offensive article a knock. 
“ What streaked it that way ?’’ 

“That?” said Harry. *‘ Well, that’s where I 
sailed it in the wash-tub the first day I had it. It 
was navy blue, real bright, and the soap-suds sort 
of yellowed it. The top was just, and smooth, and 
atiff, you know, and I had all the baby’s wooden 
soldiers standing on it, and sailing round the tub, 
playing the sides were a fort they were going to 
climb over. [ blew ’em round with the bellows, 
but they upset somehow. That’s how it’s streaky. 
And then mother said I’d got to wear it anyway, to 
teach me better. Then Rover chewed up the peak, 
and Aunt Sarah mended it with pasteboard, and 
then I lost it in the burn, and a rat gnawed it, and 
old Oropple laid in it. I wouldn’t care if it wasn’t 
for Dora Thurbur, but she makes funof it every 
minute. She calls me White-top, because one lock 
o’ hair will get out at that hole sometimes.”’ 

* Well,” said Frank, consolingly, ‘‘ It’ll tumble to 
pieees of itself pretty soon, like that poetry Tom 
Jones spoke to-day, ‘The One-Horse Shay.’ Then 
you'll have to have another.”’ 

“Ohl but Dora won’t walk home with me now, 
because I ain’t fit to be seen, and that hateful Jen- 
nings boy brings her taffy and everything. He’s 
got patent leather shoes, toe, and goes tipping along 
just like our old gobbler." 

“ Well, what do you oare?’”’ Frank remarked. 
“@he aint anything but a girl anyway. I den’t 
eare how your eap leoks. Who wants girls ‘round ?’ 


* I don’t much, only Dora,’’ Harry went on pen-, 


sively. ‘ She’s smarter than half the boys. Why, 
she olimbs trees like a streaki Her mother put her 
to bed in the day time, because she was right out 
on the endof abranch, And she whittled a leg her 
own self for that ehicken that go¢ run over. You 
ought to see it go flippity-flop, hippity-hop. She 
knows stories, too; heaps of ’em. And there she 
is this minute with the girls, and there’s that Jen- 
nings. Yah!” and Harry arose, and putting on his 
cap with aslap, looked darkly at the advancing 
group. 

“Qomeon home, Frank,’’ said one of his sisters 
who held Dora’s hand, ‘* It’s time.” 

“ Come along then, Harry,’’ Frank said, falling 
into the ranks. But Harry stood still and glared at 
Sam Jennings, whose patent-leathér shoes trod 
proudly as he blew a large harmonicon, to which 
the whole party were keeping time. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. White-top!’ said Dora, 
as if she had just seen him; ‘‘Aren’t you going 
home to-night ?” 

“When I get ready,’’ Harry answered, turning 
his back and walking away toward the grove. There 
he waited till the music was only a faint toot in the 
distance, and then running home aeross lots, sat 
downon the great, square gate-post, and hooted 
as his friends went by. 

“Harry’s going to have the mumps, I guess,” 
said Frank’s little sister Oarrie. ‘ He’s awful cross 
to-night."’ 

Harry went into supper, nearer mumps than ever, 
if Oarrie’s theory was true. Ali these yeurs he and 
Dora had lived within a stone’s threw of each other, 








and had played and quarreled, and made up to- 
gether, keeping always the very best of friends. 
Harry’s nose was freckled, and he went bare-foot a 
good deal, and his cap was truly disgraceful, but so 
had been other caps and hats before it, and Dora 
had thought nothing abeut it or them, till Sam Jen- 
nings came all the way from Boston to spend the 
summer at his uncle’s. 

Then war began in the old red school-house. Sam 
was a better scholar than most of his companions, 
though he knew nothing of country life, and 
seemed unable to jearn. Dora in her soul despised 
his inability to climb and run as Harry did, but ad- 
mired his clothes and his little airs, and the glib 
way in which he rattled off his lessons, and above 
all the candy which his liberal allowance let him 
buy freely and with which he treated her daily. Se 
she winked at the fact that he cried if he fell down; 
ran away if a boy threatened to pound him, and 
altogether showed himself as Harry said ‘‘a mean 
Molly-coddle.’’ And this very day, in Harry’s hear- 
ing, she had promised to go to walk with him, Sat- 
urday afternoon; the verwafternoon that Harry 
had meant to take her on the pond. Well, she 
should know what she had lost, and Harry went 
off to drive the cows home, feeling that life was a 
blank unless something could be done about Sam 
Jennings. 

Saturday afternoon came, and Mrs. Sheldon, busy 
making root-beer, found that more wintergreen 
leaves Would be needed, and sent Harry to get some. 
One little spot in the woods, near the mill-brook, 
had been covered with them time out of mind, and 
here all the young people of the village came. 
Harry went on, his hands in his pockets, till within 
sight of the little clearing. Then he stopped short, 
for busily picking leave: he saw Sam and the faith- 
less Dora. Evidently, too, something was wrong, 
for Dora looked cross, and Sam sulky, and neither 
of them spoke. Harry crept softly behind the 
trees, determined to hide in a hollow log he had 
long known, and how! dismally. Sam was always 
expecting to meet wild animals, and would proba- 
bly scream and run, and as for Dora she ought to 
be frightened, and he hoped she would be. But it 
was a work of time to get there, and the twigs 
crackled and snapped as he finally made his way in. 

“* Don’t you hear something ?”’ Sam asked uneasi- 
ly, looking all about. ‘‘It sounds like something 
creeping along.” 

“There you go again!’ said Dora, scornfully. 
“You're afraid of everything, Sam Jennings. First 
you run away from me because you’re afraid a cow 
will bite you, and now you’re sure there’s something 
here. I’d be ashamed,” Dora went on, growing 
more energetic. ‘‘ I dare to do heaps of things you 
don’t. Seethatstump? Now let’s see if you dare 
to run out on it like me.” 

Over the water hung 4 fallen tree which had 
been lopped away, till only part of the trunk re- 
mained. Doraran out to the very end and stood 
there waving her hat. 

**Come on?” she said. 
afraid to!” 

At this moment a hollow groan was heard, anda 
furious scratching on the log close by. Sum utter- 
ed one scream and sprang to Dora. 

**Look out!" she said. ‘What's the matter? 
You'll push me off! Take care!’’ 

Sam, quite beside himself as another groan sound- 
ed loudly, clung to her wildly. Dora struggled to 
keep her balance, but in vain, and in a moment 
both were in the water, too shallow to do any harm 
beyond a wetting. 

“T shall drown! I shall drown! It’s coming after 
us! Qh, it’s coming after us!” roared Sam, strug- 
gling to his feet, and then as a still more disnial 
sound was heard, screaming steadily he gained 
the shore, and fled down the path to the village. 
Dora, too much overcome to get up, sat in the wa- 
ter and cried, and Harry in a moment crawled out 
from the log, covered with leaves and bits of dead 
wood, and ran to her rescue. 

** You’re a mean, wicked boy to frighten us so!’’ 
Dora said, with a violent push which sent him down 
for a second, completely under water. The cap 
floated off toward the lily-pads, and Harry arose, 
shaking himself and gasping. 

“ Well, it’s only fair,” he said when breath came 
baek, and Dora, hugging him closely, cried, 
hes Oh, I didn’t mean to drown you! I didn’t mean 

“We've got te be dried. Come on,” he added. 
**T should have thought your dear Sam might have 
staid to help you.”’ 

“ He isn’t my dear Sam,’’ Dora said. “I can’t 
bear him. I sha’n’t ever have anything todo with 
him again.” 

**Hurry on then, or you'll get siok,”’ Harry eaid, 
not ill-pleased with his afternoon’s work. Half 
ay hour later Dora was in bed, drinking hot catnip 
tea while her clothes dried, and Harry explained 
to his mother just how the thing had happened. 

** But where’s your cap?” she asked presently. 

“I don’t know,” Harry said, putting his hand 
where the cap should be. ‘I guess it’s gone.’’ 

** It has,” called Dora from the little;room. 
sawit. It sailed way off.” 

Harry said nothing, but immediately stood on his 
hands, his copper-toes waving joyfully in the air. 

Who so proud as Harry when Monday morning 
saw him walking to school, Dora by his side, and a 
new and desirable Scotch cap perched upon his 
head? How Sam raved when he heard what kind 
of animal had been in the log, and how relieved he 
was when a week later, he left the jeering school- 
children behind, and was seen no more in the little 
village under the hill! 


“Oh, I knew you’d be 
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—Can girls stand a college course of study? 
Mrs. Stanton thinks they can, and says: “I would 
like you to take thirteen hundred young men and 
lace them up, and hang ten to twenty pounds 
weight of clothes on their waists, perch them up on 


three-inch heels, cover their heads with ripp 

and mice, and stick ten thousan 
hair-pius into their scalps; if they stand all this 
they will stand a little Latin and Greek.” 


DOT’S REWARD. 


OOR little Dot! standing out in the bright 
sunshine, but with such a deep shadow over 
her pretty face! holding in her hand the waxen-. 
faced dolly which she had called her own, not even 
one whole day yet, and which was now so spoiled 
and broken, Poor little Dot! 

Her dear auntie had sent it all the way from beau- 
tiful France, for ber little namesake. Dressed all 
in white, with golden hair, in such lovely curls 
about her pink and white face; what a precious 
treasure for any little girl to” possess! And very 
precious to Dot, since it came as a reward for many 
hours of patience, when she had uncomplainingly 
given up her play, to wait upon her sick mother. 

Up and down the long flights of stairs, many 
times a day ; always ready to run, at the invalid’s 
slightest wish, dear little Dot had been a blessing, 
indeed, in that darkened chamber. 

So her father, in writing to his far-away sister, 
had said, 

“Our little Dot has proved herself the best of 
nurses. She is a great comfort to us, and has cheer- 
fully denied herself a gréat many hours of play 
that she might be near her mother. We hope the 
danger is quite past, and our dear one slowly re- 
covering. As soon as we can, we mean to send Dot 
away into the country, where the green fields and 
blue skies and bright flowers may bring back again 
the bloom of health to her pale cheeks.” 

Auntie Beth pondered what she could send ever 
the water, which would please the little girl most; 
and, one day, in passing a shop-window, this same 
beautiful doll attracted her attention, as the very 
thing. So she was bought, and packed very nicely, 
and before many days, was sailing along, on her 
way to America. 

You may imagine tbe child’s wonder and delight, 
when she opened her eyes, on the morning of the 
day of which I write, and saw this beautiful little 
lady sitting right at the foot of her bed, staging at 
her, with her light, blue eyes. 

Where had she come from? CouM she be her 
very own? Had God dropped her straight down 
from the skies? or had the angels brought her, 
while she slept? Surely her dear mother was too 
sick to know about it, and her papa was always so 
busy ! 

So she gathered her up very tenderly in her arms, 
and ran quickly down the leng hall which separated 
her from the sick-chamber, to know what it could 
mean. Her father had keard the patter of the little 
bare feet, and came out to meet her; and before 
she could do anything but exclaim a little, he had 
taken both Dot and the big doll in his arms, and 
they were all three sittting in the edge of the 
mother’s bed. 

Very pale yet wasthe dear face, but wreathed 
with smiles at her little daughter’s delight. After 
her treasure had been duly admired, her father read 
hera part of her Aunt Beth’s letter in which she 
said, 

“ The dollis a reward for Dot’s devotion to her 
mother; and auntie hopes she may have enough 
good times in the days to come, to atone for every 
one she has given up so cheerfully.”’ 

Dot could hardly wait to dress and eat her break- 
fast, so eager was she to show “ Goldy,’ as she had 
decided to call her, ‘from the color of the hair,’’ 
to her little friend next door. Then Goldy must be 
undressed and dressed again, and every article of 
clothing examined and exclaimed over! Then 
mamma must say she was beautiful, every time 
Dotasked the question; and Bridget must be shown 
the wonderful creature, and duly admire it. 

“Shure, Miss Dot,” said the good soul, “‘she’s the 
beautifulest creeter I ever seen ; jest like an angel 
from Hiven ; and it is only the likes of yer own 
self, as is good enough to hay’ it.” 

And Dot did not forget to be glad, all the time, 
that her dear auntie knew that she bad been trying 
to be a good girl, and to deny herself sometimes, 
because Jesus needed her. This thought, like a 
sweet refrain, kept coming to her, and her con- 
science whispered that it was not undeserved, which 
‘was sweeter than all the rest. 

Her earliest memory was of kneeling, every morn- 
ing, by her motheft’s side, and with her dear 
arm around her, in childish accents, asking the 
Father in Heaven to make her his own child, and to 
help her to be kind and obedient and unselfish ; so 
that though she was only seven years old, she had 
grown into a Christian child, and would never be 
able to remember the time when she did not love 
the Savieur, 

What a long, bright morning that was! There 
were unspoken songs in the child’s heart, and wings 
upon her willing feet! When afternoon came, 
there were errands to be done, a few blocks away ; 
and laying Goldy carefully down upon the parlor 
sofa, with her best white sacque for a covering, she 
hurried off. 


Poor little Dot! It seemed but a few moments, 
when she came bounding back te her dear Goldy, 
but what a sight met her eyes! Dash, the petted 
family dog, had sprung in at the half-opened door, 
jumped upon the sofa, and spying this new inmate 
of the family, so peacefully sleeping, speedily 
dragged her down upon the floor, for a frolic. 

The pretty face was crushedin; part of the curly 
hair lay upon the floor, and the clean-white dress 
was soiled and torn in many places. 

Dot gave one look at her precious Goldy, and one 
at Dash, who seemed to comprehend his mistake, 
and shrunk out of the house like a culprit; and 
then, burst into a passion of tears. 

* Oh, you naughty Dash, how could you do it!’’ 
was all she could say. Bridget vainly strove to 
eomfort her, and, before she knew it, was crying, 
too. Dotknew that it would not do to distress her 
mother, so she went out into the narrow little 


All the light seemed to have faded out of the 
sky, the shadow of her first great sorrow had 
fallen upon her. 


prayer had been forgotten ; and hastened to her 





| Then she remembered that in her joy, her morning 
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little chamber to pour out all her trouble into the 
ear which had always been so ready to listen to her 
prayers. Did He not hear the sorrowful words, 
broken by the great sobs, and was not his heart far 
more pitiful and tender than a mother’s would 
have been ? 

That very night, another doll, as like as possible 
to the dear Goldy, found its way into Dot’s cham- 
ber ; and beside it, ina small, velvet-lined case, lay 
a plain gold pand, just big enough for one of the 
little, plump fingers; and within it, Dot read with 
shining eyes, the one sweet word, ** Mother.” 

M. E. B. 





THE BIG KETTLE WITH TWO EARS. 


ALWAYS wear it on my watch-chain—not 
I the kettle, but a piece of gdld that came out of 
it—partly to remind me of the friend who gathered 
it, speck by speck, ia a far-off land, and partly be- 
cause I saw it made. 

Yes I did, really, I saw it melted, and rolled, and 
drawn, and cut, and milled, and stamped, and— 

Let me begin at the beginning, and I’ll tell you 
what I did see. It was at the Mint, and [ saw my 
handful of dust carefully weighed, and taken, with 
ever so many pounds of other dust, to the melting- 
room. In that room, over a furious fire, was a red- 
hot melting pot, waiting for its load of gold. A 
droll pot it was, too, with a spout, or “lip” they 
call it, to pour out the melted gold, and two ears. 

You don’t know what a kettle wants ears tor? 
Well, I can tell you, and it’s a funny use for ears, 
too; they are to lift it up by. 

Into this odd pot, with two ears and one lip, went 
my gold, and all the rest, which nearly filled it. 
Wouldn’t you like to see three or four hundred 
pounds of melted gold? It’s a beautiful sight, and 
would be more agreeable to see, if it wasn’t so fear- 
fully hot near the furnace. 

Hot as it is, however, it took several hours to melt 
it thoroughly; and, meantime, another workman 
prepared the molds, by warming and rubbing them 
with oil. Not because the gold would stick, but to 
give it a smooth surface. 

I bad been wondering all the time how the men 
would lift that big kettle out of the hot furnace; 
but when the gold was ready, and the molds fas- 
tened up snug in a sort of carriage on wheels, I saw 
that it was arms of iron that lifted the kettle. 

Do you know what a crane is? I don’t mean a 
crane on two legs; but an iron crane, with one arm. 
If you don’t know, just ask your grandmother. 
She’ll probably tell you it’s a sort of iron arm, that 
swings around on a hinge. 

Well, one of these iron arms was swuug around 
over the pot of gold. From the end of the arm, per- 
haps I ought, to say, from the hand, hung a chain, 
with an immense pair of tongs at the end of it. 
These tongs seized the poor kettle by the ears, the 
chain was hauled up, and up came the pot of gold. 
Then the iron arm swung around till it was over the 
pouring machine, and the pot was carefully lower- 
ed into a ** cradle,’’ as they called it, where it rested 
safely, on its ears again, poor thing. 

After the machine was screwed up so that the pot 
couldn’t slip, the tongs were taken off, and the crane 
swung around, out of the way. Pouring melted 
gold out of a monstrous pot into small molds, would 
be hard to do without spilling half of it, but in this 
pouring macbine, it was beautifully done. There 
were two handles at one end of the machine, and a 
man stood there to manage them. By turning one 
handle he pushed the mold-carriage up so that the 
first mold came exaetly under the lip of the melting- 
pot. Then by turning the other handle, he tipped 
the pot, and poured out the beautiful melted gold. 
Wher one mold was filled, he turned the handle 
again, and the nextonemovedup. So by using two 
simple handles, one man emptied the whole pot of 
hundreds of pounds of gold. 

When the bars come out of the molds, they are 
called ingots, and are a foot long, one-third of an 
inci thick, and about an inch wide, in fact, about 
the size of a common schoolruler. Of course they 
are too thick for coins, so I had to follow them to 
the rolling-mill, for they roll most everything, now- 
adays. Perhaps you have seen some kind of aroll- 
ing-mill; if you haven’t, I can tell you that the gold 
rollers look very much like the two rollers on a 
wringing-machine. 

The golden ruler was made red hot, one man took 
it with a pair of tongs, and put it between the roll- 
ers. It ran through, and came out a good deal thin- 
ner, and longer, of course. Another man standing 
the other side, took it as it came out, and handed it 
back to the first one. He tightened the rollers and 
put it through again. And so it went, back and 
forth, till it looked like a broad, beautiful gold rib- 
bon. 

But so much rolling made it too wide, and it had 
next to be cut in narrow strips. For this they had 
the funniest scissors you ever heard of. They are 
called eiroular shears; and are merely two sbharp- 
edged wheels running together, the edges meeting 
all the time like a pair of scissors. The workman 
put the gold band up to the wheél, whioh seized and 
drew it through, cutting itas easily as you can cut 
paper. It came out in beautiful, long ribbons. 

But in spite of all the rolling and squeezing, the 
gold was still too thick for money, and to make it 
exactly right, they had a very curious process, call- 
ed drawing. 


First, one end of the gold ribbon was pressed quite 
thin by rollers. This thin end was put through a 
hole in a hard steel plate, which hole was exactly the 
thickness and width that the gold mustbe. The end 
that was through the hole, was put into the jaws of 
a pair of pincers, that grip for good, I tellyou. The 
pincers were then hooked on to a chain, which was 
drawn along by steam power. 

It would be impossible for a man to draw a thiek 
piece of gold through a thin hole, but this resistless 
chain moved along with perfect ease, drawing pin- 
cers, gold and all. Somethiyg had to give, you see; 
the steam, and the ehain, and the pincers were all 
strenger than the soft, precious metal, so it was 
drawn through the smail hole, of course coming out 





just the width and thickness of the hele, and longer 
than ever. 

The next thing was done by a boy sitting ata big 
machine that does nothing but champ, champ, all 
day. 

The great steam giant living in the cellar, whose 
long arovs lift the pots, turn the rollers, and draw 
out the gold, also keeps the cutting machine on the 
bite allday. The boy has only to feed it with the 
gold ribbon. Every time the cutter comes down, it 
bites off a gold piece, which falls into a box. It 
keeps the boy busy to supply it, it cuts so fast. 

These pretty, round, smoofh pieces of gold are 
called blanks, and from the cutting machine, they 
go to the weighers. 

Probably you know that a five-dollar gold-piece is 
itself worth five dollars, and to have it so, it must be 
of a certain weight. The weighers are girls, who 
have each a pair of delicate scales before them, in 
which they try every piece. If too light, it must go 
back to the melting pot; and if too heavy, she runs 
a flat file around the edge of the piece, till it is ex- 
actly right. It is then ready to be milled. 

Look on the edge of a gold piece, and you will see 
it is not flat, but‘in little ridges, or flutings. I[tisa 
curious thing to see that done. A child tended the 
milling machine, and all he had to do, was to keepa 
certain tube fullof the gold blanks. At the other 
end of the tube is some machinery, and as soon asa 
blank reaches that point, it is seized and made to 
run over a sort of little bridge, just wide enough for 
it, and with railings on the edges, to keep the blank 
on. As the piece runs over, a wheel running all the 
time over the bridge, presses down very hard on the 
blank; and when it runs out on the other side, the 
edge is found to be pressed up into ridges, or milled. 

I thought I could never get tired of lookiny at that 
procession of gdld pieces running over the funny 
little bridge, but as I wanted to see the last process, 
I had to go on. 

The coining machine, which is the last, stamps the 
figures on, and changes a gold blank into a United 
States cola. This maehiue, also, like the cutting and 
milling machines, requires only a feeder, that is, a 
person to keep the tube full of blanks. The piece at 
the bottom of the tube is seized by a pair of steel fin- 
gers, carried off and laid in a steel bed,—not a cradle 
this time,—the same shape as the blank, but a very 
little larger. It is hardly there before astamp comes 
down on it with great force, and the plain blank 
slides off a beautiful, perfect, gold coin. 

You may be sure I picked up the first one I saw 
stamped, as mine; for after following my gold 
all through those long processes of melting, and 
rolling, and drawing, etc., I had no idea of running 
the risk of losing it. But though I had followed the 
gold from the kettle into which my gold went, of 
oourse I could not keep my grains separate. Sol 
had to be content with a coin out of the same kettle. 

In all these processes, a good deal of gold gets 
scattered abeut the building. Not in little pieces, 
tor they are very careful of those, and every work- 
man bas to give back the same weight he received, 
or about the same, in finished work and scraps; 
but a great deal gets off in the shape of fine dust. 
The workmen have to wash themselves before they 
leave the building, and the water is carefully exam- 
ined for grains of gold. 

What is still funnier, the sweepings of the floor 
have so much gold in them, that they have a regular 
machine to wash it out. Before this machine was 
invented, they washed the sweepings by hand, and 
when they had got out all they could, every pound 
of dirt had still from fifty cents’ to a dollar’s worth 
of gold init. After going through the machine, it 
has only about seven cents to the pound. 

How much money do you suppose they can coin 
at the United States Mint ina year? The snug lit- 
tle sum of sixty-three millions of dollars. 

Did you ever think how inconvenient it would be 
to have no money? Instead of buying things, you 
would havetoexchange. For instance, if you want- 
ed to buy a book, you'd have to exchange a bushel 
of potatoes, or a piece of cloth, or anything you had, 
for it. 

In some countries, people have used salt for mo- 
ney, in others, they have used shells. In old times, 
cattle were the standard of value. In Homer’s 
works, shields are spoken of as costing ten cattle, or 
a hundred cattle apiece. 

But the drollest money I ever heard of, is used by 
the Indians of Peru, and consists of,—eggs. What 
sort of purses do you suppose they have ?—Little 
Corporal. 





WHAT MRS. FRANK HOLMAN SAID, 


DID not intend to take dinner with Frank 
Holman when I went home with him the other 
day, but there was no refusing Mrs, Holman’s quiet 
taking it for granted that I would remain. “ You 
will take dinner with us; you shall seesome of the 
pretty things of our wedding on the table,” she 
said, and there was an air in it that settled the mat- 
ter. 

I had been a little curious to see how the young 
wife would accept the bringing home by her hus- 
band of a friend just before dinner. It is within 
my observation that if you wish to test a woman’s 
amiability and equanimity, contrive to go’ home 
with her husband unexpectedly, and time it so that 
you shall arrive with him about ter minutes before 
dinner. Then observe how his wife receives him. 
Of course she will not say anything disagreeable, 
but quietly see whether her faee flushes or not, 
whether she forgets to kiss him, whether she grows 
nervous and begins to bustle around. If you no- 
tice any of these things, you may be tolerably sure 
that there will be a breeze when you are gone, and 
aI think you might let me know when you are 
going to bring home company to dinner.’’; 

Iam happy to say that Mrs. Frank Helman bore 
well this test. She was quiet and self-possessed, 
and evidently felt satisfied that all was right. I 
think that Frank went out at her hint to order the 
ice-cream that made our dessert; but, if so, it must 
have been given in some cabalistic way that I did 


which I had with her as a girl ripen at once into a 
friendship of a wife for her husband’s friend. 

Wewent into their little dining-room, where a 
small, round table, covered with the neatest and 
whitest service, welcomed us. As we sat round it, 
we three—I a sort of father-friend, and they two 
children with smiles that spoke the happiness of 
two young lives just in its full—it was but the ex- 
pression of what was in our hearts as we bowed 
our heads with brief words of thanks to God. We 
could not but bless the heavenly Father for the 
good of that hour. Indeed, I do not see how a 
young husband and wife whose hopes God has 
crowned with fruition can bear not to thank him 
together in prayer. 

I could not help saying to Mrs. Holman, * You 
must have been unusually fortunate in securing, 
at the outset, so admirable a cook—her excellent 
products praise her.”’ 

“There! how mistaken you are,” she triumphant- 
ly exclaimed; ‘‘ my girlis very young, and, I must 
whisper it, very raw; you know that it would not 
exacfly comport with our establishment to havea 
‘confessed cook,’ as mother’s Dinah calls herself. 
That sort of article is expensive. I had to content 
myself with a low-priced one.”’ 

“But some one has used brainwork, some one has 
known how to do it, and I am of the opinion that 
yourown experience was not world-wide in the cook- 
ing department.”’ 

“That is true,’’ she said, laughingly, *‘ we did not 
do much of that work at home.”’ 

““Where, then, did you learn?’’ 

“Oh, that is not so difficult, after all. Do you see 
that book on the window-sill? That is my kitchen 
literature, which I study diligently. Then I used 
something in here,”’ and she tapped lightly on her 
white forehead; ‘‘so it is all very easy. A good 
cook-book and some brains are all one wants; and 
then, with a willing and not too stupid servant, all 
comes out well.” 


“IT have time now,” she went on in her captivat- 
ing way, While Feank looked on with considerably 
more than content in his face, “ for these things. I 
don’t practice or play much now; we have no 
room ’’—it was said with a significant laugh—‘“ for a 
piano; it would fill that parlor so that we could not 
ove around. Someof these days, when we have 
grown out of these snug quariers, perhaps it will 
come, And then I don’t have quite so much shop- 
ping to do now, nor so many calls to make, nor so 
many parties to attend as in theoldtime. Frank 
comes home tired, often, and when I have gotten 
him in his slippers, we are too indolent to go out 
again. Iam afraid we shall grow unsocial by and 
by, for, somehow, we foolishly think that our little 
home is the nicest place we know of. A call or soa 
week, with our church meeting, ordinarily does for 
us. We do notgive large parties: our rooms are not 
quite saloon-like enough for that. Indeed, Mr. El- 
wood,”’ she said, with a playful tone, and yet with 
meaning hidden in it, ‘* we live within our means. 
I don’t intend that Frank shall always bea clerk, 
even with so kind an employer as you. By and by 
we intend to have a business and a home of our 
own,”’ and there was a mock importance, but with 
ita look that proclaimed the woman true and noble 
in the words. 

**So expensive concerts, suppers, and all that sort 
of thing, are now out of our line. Indeed, we don’t 
feel the need of them.”’ ; 


But I will not tell you all that young wife said. 
She said enough to make me think, as I looked up- 
on her stately figure, so full of youthful life, and in 
her face, beaming with sweetness and sympathetic 
with character, that Frank Holuijan had found that 
treasure which the good book says is “above ru- 
bies.—Christian Weekly. 
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THE *“ LITTLE WIDOW.” 


ELL,” said the good old doctor, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ we have disposed of 
the roast chicken withdut a single interruption. 
Now for the baked custards !”’ 

But as he spoke the office bell rang, and he rose 
instantly, the yet untasted custard in his hand. 

** New father,’’ exclaimed the young girl opposite 
him, his only companion at the little dinner-table, 
“why need you go? Eat your custard. Whoever 
it is can wait a few minutes.” 

“No, dear,” hesaid. ‘“ Pain finds it hard to wait. 
Whoever it is may be suffering. The oustard can 
wait. I'll just take it with me, and eat it at the first 
share moment.” So he passed from the dining-room 
into the office, and looked around for his visitor. 
He had time to set the custard-cup on the mantel- 
shelf and lay the spoon across it, before he discov- 
ered any one!in the room, so completely did the 
great leather-covered stuffed easy-chair hide the 
little form behind it. It was a small boy, very 
poorly clothed, but with neat patches on knees and 
elbows, which spoke of motherly care. His face 
was pale with pain, but there was a resolute look in 
his brave eyes, which showed a soul stronger than 
the pain. ; 

* Ah, there he is!’’ cried the doctor. ‘‘ Well, my 
little man, what can1 do for you?”’ And he seated 
himself in the large chair, to bring himself mare on 
a level with the little pale face. 

* Please sir, my hand,’’ he replied, coming in front 
of the doctor, and holding out his right hand, 
crushed and bleeding. 

“Why, why! that’s bad! 
my boy ?’’ 

“TI was trying to help at the express office, sir, 
and a box slipped and hurt me.” 

The doctor went to work at once with utmost 
gentieness to bind up the poor little hand, but mut- 
tering, ‘‘Pshaw ! what does the express office want 
of such a child? You ought to be at schoel.”’ 

“But I must be earning something, sir; ’'ma 
poor—” 

“Pshaw!’ muttered the doctor again, “ what 
should such a ehild earn? You ought to be at 
sehool, Isay. Who brought yeu here?’ 
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How did you do that, 





not understand, while she made the acquaintance’ “Nobody, sir. I saw your sign out, and I came 
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over here myself. But sir,” he continued, in a 
piteous tone, “I cannot pay you, I have no money, 
“I’m a poor—” 

“Ah well, no matter! we'll see to that,” inter- 
rupted the doctor in a cheery voice. But the child 
continued, 

“I haven’t any money, I’m a poor widow, sir,—” 
but here the doctor who had just put on the last 
slip of plaster, leaned back in his great chair and 
burst into a hearty laugh, to the surprise of the 
little.boy, who raised his large sad eyes to the doc- 
tor’s face wonderingly. Just then, a young girl’s 
face peeped in at the open.door, attracted by the 
unusual sound of mirth in the office. ‘‘See here, 
daughter! My boy, tell the lady what you are.” 

“I’m a poor widow, ma’am,” repeated the child, 
innocently, aud the doctor laughed again right 
merrily. 

‘Poor child!” said the girl. “I suppose he has 
heard his mother say that, and thought he shared 
her lot in all things. A good manly little fellow,” 
she added, pusbing the hair back from his fore- 
head with kindly touch, and she helped to bind up 
his poor hand with soft clean linen. 

Then the “little widow” was set in the large arm- 
chair and treated to the doctor’s nice custard. When 
it was finished, the dovtor said, “* Now, my boy, the 
buggy isat the door, I am going your way, and I 
will take you home to your mother.” 


His mother was indeed “a poor widow,” and this 
was her only child. Under the doctor’s care the 
boy soon recovered the use of his hand. Further 
prescriptions followed as to schooling ; for the doc- 
tor had a way of administering to people’s misfor- 
tunes as well as to their bodily ailments; and as 
time went on, the “little widow,” as the good old 
man used to call the child between himself and his 
daughter, became the doetor’s office boy with good 
prospects of becoming his assistant at last.—Congre- 
gationalist. 








—The following incident was told me the other 
day by a resident, who vouches for the truth of it: 
A rat, nearly white with age, and blind, was fre- 
quently seen led to the water by a young rat, by 
means of a straw, of which the old rat held oneend, 
and the young rat the other. This incident corrob- 
orates a similar statement, given by Jesse in ‘his 
‘Gleanings of Natural History.’—* Nature.” 
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PUZZLES. 





Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, “ Editor Ohristian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 
side, “Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re« 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


OROS8-WORD ENIGMA, 

My first is in Titus, but not in Paul; 

My second isin James, but not in Saul; 

My third is in David, but not in Sire; 

My fourth is in Achor. but notin Tyre; 

My fifth is in Hiram, and alse in Heth; 

My sixth is in Moab, but not in Seth; 

My seventh is in Babel, but not in Ramah ; 

My eighth is in Timothy, but not in Rumah; 

My ninth is in Obed, but not in Berith ; 

My tenth is in Dagon, but not in Cherith ; 

My eleventh is in Zorah,but not in Bashan ; 

My twelfth is in Tanach, but not in Shushan : 

My thirteenth isin Hesbon, but not in Subim:; 

My f ourteenth is in Tyros, but not in Zopbim ; 

My fifteenth is in Wilderness, but not in Haran; 

My sixteenth is in Sinai, but not in Paran ‘ 

My seventeenth is in Mishal, but not in Jotham; 

My eighteenth is in Tolad, but not in Gotham; 
My whole is in Psalms. Mas. Maro. 


LITBRARY ENIGMA. 
82 letters. 


2, 26, 22, 15, 21, 31, 2, is a Character in the Comedy of Hrvrore. 

18, 23, 5, 10, 21, 17, 24, 4, 20, 14, 80, 14, 8, 24, B, 13, 12, 23, the 
pseudonym of an American writer. 

2, 23, 5, 17, 21, 17, 2, is a character in the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainment. 

ij, 24, 21, 9, 16, 27, 17, 17, 25, a character in Goldsmith’s Giti- 
zen of the World. 

7, 20, 2, 9, 19, 13, 3, the “Flower of Poets.” 

28, 9, 22, 3, 24, 2, 17, 30, 23, 12, the nom de plume of an au- 
thoress, 

1, 21,8, 18, was Burns’ first love. 

T, 20,2. 8, 28, 18, 82, 28, 21, 1, 17, was a poet. 

LL, 9, 28, 20, 5, 20,21, is the name of the heroine of Byron’s 
poem, The Bride of Abydos. 

6, 18, 1, a follower of Falstaff, and an arrant rogue. 

My whole is the title of a novel and the name of its author. 

Manion. 


TWENTY-SEVEN BURIED MASOULINE NAMRBS. 


Ada Morse, the girl whose aunt used to live right over 
the way, was the owner of three cats—a black, a mottled, 
and a white. The black, named “Abe,” lay on the mat, The 
white, “Tabby,” purred and rewarded Ada’s petting. The 
mottled, old “Frisky,” who raced after the rabbits, caught 
the pet ere she reached her nest ina bed of basil as her 
mistress was passing. She said, “As sure ag anything I'll 
kill him, I will.” I am fearful she would, had not Tom her 
brother, on looking from the raised window, entreated for 
the life of the cat. Just then “Ryder,” his dog, witha 
growl and a jump, killed the cat. They asked their aunt 
whether to keep them stuffed in a eage or get their father 
to pay for land on the mountain on which to bury them, 
and there let them, far from home, rest in peace. . 

} LALLA: 
ALPHABBTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

An example in division, in which figures are represented 

by letters: 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 22, 

Biblical Geography.—'* Go to the ant, thou siuggard.”~BaaAAY 
FLORA, ADAM ANT, 

Substitutions.—Martin, marten; javelin, ravelin; Lyra, lyre 
lamb, Lama; manioc, maniac; baice, maise.—BUNNY, PLORA,, 

Figured Animals.—Marmot, bear, ram, lamb J male, bat, mare, 
—FLORA, ADAM ANT. 
4 Hiock of Birds.—Rob-in; dove; parrot; bob-o-link; pea- 
cock ; @-rake ; swallow ; lark; blue-jay; night-in-gele-aBUMMY , 
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BLOBA, ADAM ANT, 
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HOME NOTES. 


HE new English Catholic Mission to the 

Southern blacks will have its headquarters at 
Baltimore, the Archbishop of that diocese having 
agreed to give “sixty acres of good land,” with 
“ an ample house, old and somewhat out of repair, 
formerly used as an academy.” The very Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan is head of the mission. Maryland 
has been chosen as the point of departure, there 
being in that State “16,000 Catholic negroes,” 
together with half as many again “who are not 
yet Catholics, but well disposed.” The Foreign 
Mission College of St. Joseph, London, furnishes 
the missionaries, of whom we are told that their 
joy “to bind themselves by vow to become the 
servants and fathers of the negro is only equaled 
by their appreciation of the privilege of con- 
secrating themselves irrevocably to the apostolic 
life.” 

—Last Sunday a very large audience assembled 
at Christ’s Church, in this city (lately under the 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Ewer), in anticipation of 
a pronounced declaration against Ritualism from 
Bishop Potter. Those who went for a sensation, 
however, were disappointed. The Pastoral Letter 
from. the House of Bishops was read, but both 
the Bishop and his clerical assistants were quite 
brief in their remarks. The regular parishioners 
were assured that the vestry has no intention to 
change the present service of the Church, its 
music, or its parochial erganization. Bishop 
Potter alluded to the past only so far as to say 
that “it was unhappily the fact that the slight- 
est eccentricity in the matter of service in asingle 
church created much popular emotion, and in 
considering the manner the public mind alto- 
gether seemed to ignore the many thousand 
churches throughout the country that worked 
silently and Well.” 

—The Methodist Episcopal Discipline provides 
that no jayman can be elected either to the 
Electoral Conference or the General Conference 
who is under twenty-five years of age, or who 
has been a church member less than five years 
up to the date of the election. Now, it happens 
that in many parts of the South where permanent 
eonferences have been established, there are 
whole circuits, the members of which are excluded 
from election by this provision. The Western 


Christian Advocate, while acknowledging the 


difficulty, suggests that if candidates so situated, 
can show a former connection either with the 
M. E. Ch., South, or with a sister evangelical 
denomination for a time, which in itself or count- 
ing in the period of new membership, shall equal 
five years, then it is highly probable that the 
General Conference will accept this solution of 
the difficulty. 

—At Hunter’s Point, Long Island, a namber of 
Catholic children attending the chief public 
school, lately refused to read from the Bible, 
although this is specially enjoined in the munici- 
pal charter. The refractory pupils were punished ; 
but the disorder increasing day by day, Mr. 
Seibert, the principal, finally expelled all those 
in reyolt. The consequence was a sort of emeute 
throughout the town, threats being freely uttered, 
and Mr. Seibert insulted in the street. In the 
school-room, some of the remaining pupils thrust 
their fingers in their ears during the utterance of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and were summarily chastised 

“therefor. At present writing the unseemly 
quarrel continues, and it is said that those in 
revolt have the support of the Catholic priests. 
A report, apparently trustworthy, attributes the 
whole affair to a political cemplication. 


pondent of The Guardian: 
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2} Archbishop left the place he found the Pfarrer Ber- 


; bishop was hot, and the Priest excited, and so there 


3 | stopped to listen to a ‘few plain words’ which were 
9} listen to him,—he has no right to speak to you.’ 


— | words, till the latter lost all patience, and shouted, 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


(, ERMANY still rumbles with ecclesiastical 
‘J fulminations and Catholic discontent. Out 
from his Cathedral the Archbishop of Munich re- 
cently went forth to all parts of the diocese to re- 
claim the misguided and to check the increasing 
inroads of heresy. At Tuntenhausen he solemnly 
excommunicated the parish priest. Pastor Hose- 
man, however, no wise chastened, entered his pulpit 
in full canonicals as soon as the Archbishop vacated 
it, and pointedly referred to the protest which his 
superior had himself made to the action of the Ecu® 
menical Council, declaring at the same time that 
he was “not a member of the new Papal Church, 
manufactured by the power-seeking Jesuits and 
so dangerous to the State;” “‘I appeal,” he added, 
“against the excommunication, which I hold as 
unlawful and invalid, from fallible men to the in- 
fallible God, who will be merciful to me in this 
world and the next.” At the little town of Kiefers- 
felden, the Archbishop also delivered the priest 
over to the ban of excommunication. Here, how- 
ever, things became more lively. Says a corres- 
‘There happened to be 
a stone pulpit outside the chapel, and when the 


nard there, preaching toa larger body of his people, 
and denouncing in vigorous terms the acts going on 
inside. Then occurred aseene which it is not 
pleasant to write about, but which ought to be a 
striking warning to the hierarchy that they might 
go too far with their arbitrary decrees. The Arch- 


occurred a very unseemly row. As the prelate 


being addressed to him, he endeavored to dissuade 
the congregation from listening, crying out ‘ Don’t 


Still rashly staying with the crowd, he could not 
help making a running comment on the Priest’s 


* You lie here, just as you liedin Rome.’ This was 
the signal for a great uproar, the congregation 
shouting in turn, ‘Away with the Archbishop, this 
apostate priest! We know him as a turn-coat.’ The 
prelate now thought discretion the best part of val- 
or, and so managed to make his exit before the 
tempest broke in greater fury, but was pursued on 
the way by the cheers of the people for their own 
Priest. Another scene occurred at the same place 
on formal serving of the decree of excommunica- 
tion by two Priests of Munich ; the pastor again 
addressing his people against the sentence ; they in- 
terrupted him by crying ‘Down With the liar, down 
with the scamp.’ A legal process is served on them, 
and they will have to pay heavily for their zeal.’’ 
On a subsequent Sunday a great Old Catholic meet- 
ing was held in the parish, at which 1,500 persons 
were present. The Monday following, the repre- 
rentatives of the Pope pronounced solemn excom- 
munication upon all these worshipers. 





Will the Old Catholics be able to bear up under 
these serious embarrassments? A pamphlet, just 
issued by a suspended priest in the diocese of Pader- 
born, furnishes light upon this subject. After dis- 
cussing the theological aspects of the question. Herr 
Minnikes enters upon statistics. In his own dio- 
cese, that ‘of Paderborn, and in two government 
distrieta in that diocese, Minden and Arnsberg, we 
are told there are 587 parishes, chaplaincies, and 
vicarages, in the proportion of 290 parishes and 297 
extra-parochial districts. Of this number 51 are 
under State patronge, and 71 under lay, leaving 465 
preferments in the direct appointment of the 
Bishop. Further, of these 180 are canonically, 
and 285 provisionally or uncanonically, filled; 
that is, 180 are filled up by regular parish priests, 
who as such can claim the protection of the law 
in their offices, but the remainder and greater 
number, 285, are completely under the control of 
the Bishop, and can be appointed and removed at 
his will. Taking again this calculation as repre- 
senting a money value, our pamphletéer states that 
in the whole diocese there are about 1,000 clergy ; 
200 have preferments in public or private patronage, 
the rest are in the gift of the Bishop. Estimating 
the whole parochial income at 400,000 thalers (Herr 
Minnikes gives!a priest’s average income at $500 a 
year), we have 150,000 thalers ($125,000) appropriated 
to canonically inducted priests, and 250,000 thalers 
($190,000) to those provisionally appointed—4. ¢., en- 
tirely in the power of the Bishop. Accepting these| 
statistics as trustworthy, and as representing 
fairly the state of things in other dioceses besides 
that of Paderborn, and one comes to understand 
why only a priest here and there can be found to 
raise his voice in opposition to his Bishop. 





Italy, npon the surface, shows only a political 
disinclination to the new dogmas of the Vatican, 
but an English traveler, the Rev. James Skinner, 
vicar of Newland, has recently visited Cassani, at 
Bologna, and reports the results of an interview 
in The Guardian. Cassani is an ecclesiastic of high 
authority, Professor of the Institutes of Civil Law 
in the University, and the draftsman of the new 
regolamenti affecting the Church. Mr. Skinner 
found him in attendance at the Italian Archsologi- 
cal, Anthropological and Prehistorical Congress ; 
and, indicating his surprise that Italian priests 
should be so employed, was informed that altogether 
fifteen to twenty priests were present, their spe- 
ciality being prehistoric remains of instruments in 
stone and wood. As to the religious situation, Dr. 
Cassani held, 1, that Italy was now in transition. 
Apart from politics, indifferentism prevails. But 
Italy is conservative, and in a quarter of a cen- 
tury will come out strongly liberal, i. e., Old Cath- 
olic; 2, The Pope is incapable of either statesman- 
ship or theology. Infallibility will fall through. 
Three cardinals (this in confidence) have changed 
their minds on this point. The next Pope must 
yield. 8. Theold Catholics of Italy are braver than 
their Bavarian brethren. Thus Cassani himself 
edits the Rinnovimento (opposed judicially and 





theologically to the Vatican) ; nevertheless he ots 


his mass every morning undisturbed. The Arch- 
bishop of Bologna threatens him; he offers prompt- 
ly to go before the Court, and nothing more is 
heard of it. The Rev. Mr. Skinner judges from 
this testimony that affairs are hopeful. But it is 
to be noted that the only illustrative facts regard- 
ing the new movement are limited to Dr. Cassani 
alone. 


The Swiss Times, in referring to the liberty 
granted by the Protestant Consistory of Switzer- 
land to the clefgy as to the forms of Calvinistic 
worship, notes that pastors Bret and Chantre of 
Geneva are in the habit of suppressing such por- 
tions of the liturgical worship as relate to the con- 
fession of sin, the intercessory prayers for kings, 
princes, and magistrates, and the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is further stated that hereafter Pastor Bala- 
yoine, of Carouge, will suppress in the confession 
of sin the words ‘‘ born in corruption and incapa- 
ble, of ourselves, of doing good,” and will omit the 
phrase, which serves as au introduction to the 
Apostles’ Creed, wherein is the prayer that ** wemay 
be able always to make this public confession” of 
our faith. Pastor Neuf, of Celigny, omits in the 
Creed the phrase, ‘‘ He descended into hell,” Pas- 
tor Viollier, of Geneva, will suppress, as Messrs.. 
Bret and Chantre, the Calvinistic phrases of the 
confession of sin, the prayer “for kings, princes,” 
etec., and the Apostles’ Creed. Pastor Guillermet, 
of Geneva, will put aside the words, *‘ born in cor- 
ruption and incapable, of ourselves, of doing good,”’ 
as wellas the symbol of the Apostles. The number 
of pastors in office who have availed themselves, 
up to the present, of the liberty voted the 3rd of 
October amounts, therefore, to six, of whom four 
entirely suppress the Apostles’ Creed. 











A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


HE receipts of A. B. C. F. M., for October, 
were $29,050.12; for the two months of Septem- 
ber and October, $44,648.61; of the A. H. M.8. for 
October, $19,722.35; of A. M. A., $9,370.42; of the 
General Missionary Committee (Home and Foreign) 
of M. E. Church in the United States,| $66,354.95, and 
thedebt ofthis lastsociety, Oct. 31, 1871, was $11,676.90. 
Its annual meeting has just been held inthis city, 
and $245,363.12 was appropriated for the year 1872 for 
Foreign Missionary work, with $442,400 for Home 
work.—The American Seamen’s Friend Society re- 
ceived in October, $3,249.71; and sent out besides its 
other work, fifty-seven ships’ libraries—thirty-seven 
new and twenty refitted.—_The Am. and For. Chris- 
tian Union received $2,596.30 in Oct., and the Am. 
Bap. Missionary Union (Foreign) $10,385.83.— The 
American Board has appropriated $410,000 for its 
general work during 1872. 


Annual Contributions to the American Board have 
been made within the past few weeks in several 
Congregational churches in Brooklyn, N. Y.,—nota- 
bly in the Church of the Pilgiims, $5,300; in Plym- 
outh Church, $2,300; and in Puritan, Central and 
New England churches, the last in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. In nearly all there has been a decided ad- 
vance even upon the standards of last year. Rev. 
Josiah Tyler, for 22 years of the Zulu Mission in 
South Africa (A. B. C. F. M.), has lately spoken in 
Brooklyn, and to all the Congregational ehurches, 
with two exceptions, of his field of labor.—At a 
public missionary meeting under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn General Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee, which was held at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, Thursday evening, Nov. 23d, Rev. H. W. 
Beecher presided, and addresses were made by: 
Rev. Drs. C. P. Bush and H. M. Scudder, Rev. Mr. 
Grout of the Zulu mission, and Dr. L. H. Gulick, 
who is about to sail as missionary of the American 
Board to Spain. This meeting, we are enabled to 
state, was not held, as said in the N. Y. Evangelist 
of last week, to inaugurate the formation of Auxil- 
iary Ladies’ Missionary Societies in Brooklyn, but 
had for its object the general good of the cause in 
the stimulation of a deeper interest in the great 
work, among all Christians who love and support 
the Board. 


. Apropos of the new work of this Board in evan- 
gelizing nominally Christian countries, we print 
the following concerning the present religious con- 
dition of France. It is from the pen of Pastor 
Fisch, well known as a fervent and faithful Chris- 
ptian, and is dated at Paris,in September. “The 
dispositions of France are now better, I think, than 
they ever were since the time of the Reformation. 
It might have been feared that, as the Commune 
favored warmly the Protestants, entrusting to 
them the schools from which the friars had been 
expelled, the victory of the Versailles troops would 
create a strong reaction in favor of Popery. We 
were afraid of the prestige given, to the clergy by 
the awful murder of the archbishop and of so many 
priests. But nothing of that kind appeared. Prot- 
estant pastors are still highly considered, and the 
favor shown us by the lower classes is still on the 
increase. Our free schools of the Faubourg du 
Temple are the more full, as Roman Catholics pa- 
rents refuse now to send their children to schools 
of their own communion. . The Lord’s day 
before last, the first attempt at open-air preaching 
was madein Paris. It is still contrary to the law, 
but the police did not interfere. A pastor went 
with fifty of his church members to our great 
western park, the Bois de Vincennes. They began 
with singing a hymn. Very soon four hundred 
people surrounded them, and listened most atten- 
tively to the good news of salvation. Good news 
reaches us from the provinces, and make us hope that 
the winter—that season of evangelistic work—will 
be excellent.”” A writer in Mvangelical Christen- 
dom for November presents other considerations 
from which impressions perhaps more nearly true 
may be derived. He says: “ We would not lead our 
brethren astray by representing France as a field 
well prepared for evangelization. Those who know 
the masses dare not say there is any encouragement 
save in looking upwards, That Protestantism is in| 
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less odium than Popery, is, at first sight, the streak 
of light promising a new dawn; but to those who 
look more steadfastly it is the twilight presaging 
the night—a step toward total emancipation from 
every religious restraint. This has long been open- 
ly said and preached, and no new thing: ‘We re- 
joice to see your labors were in time past the com- 
mon congratulation ef the free-thinkers; you are 
preparing the advent of the religion of the future.’ 
To-day they are still more bold, and where the Gos- 
pel is proclaimed and listened to by working popu- 
lations—we have seen 1,500 sitting and apparently 
devouring the earnest words poured forth by evan- 
gelists in a manufacturing town lately—they sug- 
gest that monks have borrowed the garb of Protes- 
tant evangelists to bring them back to tiraldom! 
We are now eontending with the fiercest foes of 
Christ, and they are waxing stronger and stronger.” 


Rev. Dr Stewart, of Leghorn, in Italy, speaks of 
the agency of the Waldenses in Christian work in 
Italy, and so calls attention to the really wonderful 
way in which this people, preserved through cen- 
turies of trials at the hands of the Papacy, are now 
repaying Roman intolerance, for their own perse- 
cution. “The Waldensian Church, true to its mis- 
sion of evangelizing Italy, was the first to preach 
the Gospel in Rome after its oceupation by the 
Italian troops last September. This honor fell to 
the lot of Signor Prochet of Genoa, on whom has 
worthidy fallen Dr. Revel’s mantle as President of 
their Evangelization Commission. Since that time 
the Waldensian Mission has prospered ; its Italian 
congregation is the largest in Rome, and it has two 
schools in operation.’’ The Mission has purchased 
and paid for a house in Rome, large enough to ac- 
commodate within its walls, a church, schools, 
pastors’ and teachers’ apartments, and a shop for 
a Bible colporteur. James Lenox, and Messrs. R. L. 
and A. Stuart, of this city, gave $10,000 for this 
purchase. 

Latest Missionary information from China shows 
increased hostility to the progress of the work, 
especially in the South. The Methodist mission- 
aries, under date of July 5, 1871,’say that their ser- 
vices had been repeatedly interrupted, but order 
had been restored by the interposition of the man- 
darins. Dr. Maclay, writing lengthily from Foo- 
chow, Sept. 8th, gives detailed account of four new 
cases of violence and persecution im that region, 
where native preachers were attacked and beaten 
nearly to death, and the congregation so threat- 
ened as to be afraid to assemble. 


Recent letters from the missionaries of the Amer- 
"ican Board at Foochow, say, also: ‘“‘ There seems to 
be a grand attempt made to stir up the minds of the 
people throughout China against foreigners and 
foreign religions. The story is circulated that 
foreigners are poisoning the Chinese to force them 
to embrace Christianity. The movement was start- 
ed at Canton about the first of July, has reached 
usandswepton to the province north of us, ‘and 
will spread, in all probability, throughout China. 
The design seems to be, to prove that the minds of 
the people are so opposed to the missionary work 
that the officials have not the power to protect 
missionaries in the interior.” This strong feeling 
against foreigners, in the opinion of Methodist 
missionaries, may be traced to the influence of the 
gentry and official literati, who shrewdly anticipate 
thefate of the systems by which they live, should 
foreign intercourse grow and increase. Itis not the 
doctrines of Christianity, or any imprudence on 
the part of Christian teachers to which this power- 
ful conservative party mainly object. They dread 
steamboats, railways, telegraphs ; they hate the 
opium and coolie trades; they have a deep-seated 
jealousy of the ultimate designs of the foreigners, 
and imagine that the English aim to subjugate the 
Chinese Empire, and make it, like India, a depend- 
ency on the British Crown. But China is too vast, 
and will ultimately be too rewarding a field for its 
abandonment by Christian missionaries. ‘In it,” 
says a writer in the November number of The 
Chronicle of the London Missionary Society, “ is 
every configuration of country and every descrip- 
tion of soil. Larger than.Europe, it is also far richer 
in its mineral productions. The mental capacities 
of its people are of no inferior order. They are the 
hope of the East. China possesses a written lan- 
guage ; education prevails extensively ; their liter- 
ature is based on truths and moral maxims; 
Chinese youth are carefully indoctrinated into all 
their principles ; up to the Saviour’s time there were 
no idols in China; their theory of government is 
the most perfecton earth. China has fallen from 
allits privileges, but yet in its borders, we havea 
people embracing one-third of the human race—a 
people of great reach of intellect, fertility of re- 
sources, full of energy and enterprise, fitted by 
nature and disposed by training to contend with 
any obstacle, and carry out their enterprises in 
spite of all opposition—a people, in a measure, cul- 
tivated and prepared to receive all that can be 
placed before them for acceptance—a people whose 
youthful minds are directed toward moral excel- 
lence as the acme ofall ambition, trained to imitate 
virtuous examples, and to watch the springs of 
action, taught to set mental accomplishment above 
wealth, and virtue above nobility—a people, 
through God’s providence, so hammered and blend- 
ed together, that they retain their characteristics 
as well among the most vigorous and leveling 
races of the world, as among the immobile popula- 
tions of the Archipelago—a people that has strug- 

sled atter civiligation and high attainments, for 
thousands of years, passed through revolution after 
revolution, disorganization and reconstruction—a 
people needing to receive the word of emancipa- 
tion, enlightenment, and new life, which their 
Father and our Father has entrusted to us for dis- 
semination among them—a people’ possessed of all 
the elements of success and deminion, with no end 
of material resources, and with brains to plan and 
govern. They have always been the Imperial race 
of the Hast, and areas able as ever to exercise domin- 
ion and power.” And they will not be left with- 
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HOME. 


HE President’s Message is of course the chief 
é subject of interest at the opening of Con- 
vress, and it is safe to say that the general policy 
which it indicates will be acceptable to fair-minded 
men of all parties. The successful negotiation of 
the Washington Treaty is first mentioned, and the 
already announced organization of the several com- 
missions is officially confirmed. It is added that 
the contracting parties have agreed to submit cer- 
tain points of Maritime and International law to 
the consideration of other Powers, with the hope 
of securing their co-operation. Legislation neces- 
sary in regard to the Canadian fisheries and land 
boundaries is recommended for prompt considera- 
tion. Our Foreign Relations are considered at 
some length, the most interesting paragraphs at the 
present time being those which refer to Russia and 
Spain. With the first-named country our relations 
are eminently friendly, save in regard to Mr. Cata- 
cazy, the late Minister. In reference to this official 
the President remarks that his inexcusable course 


“Rendered it necessary to ask his recall, and to decline 
to longer receive him as a diplomatic representative. It 
was impossible, with self-respect or with a just regard to 
the dignity of the country, to permit Mr. Catacazy to con- 
tinue to hold intercourse with this Government after his 
personal abuse of Government officials, and during his 
persistent interference, through various means, with the 
relations between the United States and other Powers. 
In accordance with my wishes this Government has been 
relieved of further intercourse with Mr. Catacazy, and the 
management of the affairs of the Imperial Legation has 
passed into the hands of a gentleman entirely unobjec- 
tionable.” 

The Spanish claims will, it is thought, be satistac- 
torily adjusted through the action of the Commis- 
sion, and the Washington conference between the 
Spanish Government and the South American Re- 
publics, has resulted in an armistice. The para- 
graph on Cuba opens with a very pointed denun- 
ciation of American citizens who hold slaves 
abroad and claim the protection of our flag. 
Stringent legislation is recommended to cover these 
cases. The questions which are now pending in 
regard to Cuba are passed over in a way which 
throws little light upon our policy, the only posi- 
tive assertion being that our naval commanders 
have received instructions to protect “bona-fide” 
American citizens. 


In view of the rapid reductionof the Public Debt 
the President recommends a modification of the 
tariff and tax laws, the latter to be abolished, ex- 
cept in the case of spirituous, vinous, and malt 
liquors, tobacco in various forms, and stamps, In 
re-adjusting the tariff it is suggested that a careful 
estimate be made of the surplus revenue from all 
sources, and that this surplus be reduced in 
such a manner as to afford the greatest relief to 
the greatest number. In regard to tariff reductions 
it is recommended that they be made upon “ tHose 
articles which can best bear it without disturbing 
home production, or reducing the wages of Ameri- 
can labor.” The practice of partially ying Col- 
leotors by means of perquisites is sharply criticised 
as injurious to the good of theservice. Legislation 
is suggested in reference to the state of affairs in 
Utah, and the assurance is emphasized that the laws 
shall be enforced. The suspension of the habeas 
corpus in South Carolina is simply reviewed, and 
justified. The peace policy toward the Indians, 
sand appropriations for the purpose, are recommend- 
ed. In favoring a general Amnesty, the President 
is quite explicit, intimating, however, that Con- 
gress may properly exclude any “ great criminals” 
from the benefits of such clemency. The work of 
the Civil Service Commission is referred to as in- 
complete, but promising the best results. The 
following quotation, with which we close our sum- 
mary, indicates, it seems to us, the world of politi- 
cal persecution and falsehood through which the 
President has passed. 


“If bad men have secured places, it has been the fault 
of the system established by law and custom for making 
appointments, or the fault of those who recommend for 
Government positions persons not sufficiently well known 
to them personally, or who give letters indorsing the 
character of office-seekers without a proper sense of the 
grave responsibility which such a course devolves upon 
them. A civil service reform which can correct this 
abuse is much desired.” 


A review of the political status of the country 
according to the latest attainable figures, may be 
of service to our readers. Twenty-four States have 
held elections of more or less importance during the 
present year. In California the Republicans elect- 
ed their entire State ticket, the Governor, Newton 
Booth, being chosen for a term of ‘four years, by a 
vote of 62,581, against 57,520. The Con en 
are all Republicans, and the Legislature will doubt- 
less elect a Republican Senator to succeed Mr. Cole. 
Connecticut chose Marshall Jewell for Governor, he 
receiving 47,473 votes, inst 47,373 cast for Mr. 
English. Three Republican Congressmen out of 
four were also chosen. Florida held a special elee- 
tion in April to vote on Qonstitutional Amend- 
ments. The Senators and Representative are Re- 
publican. Illinois, in a special election to fill a 
vacancy for Congressman, elected the Republican 
candidate by @ majority of 22,824. Iowa elected 
the full Republican ticket in October. The official 
returns are not yet complete, but the Republican 
majority is put down at 40,000 for Cyrus C. C - 
ter, Governor. A Republican Senator will be ch 
en. Democratic State officers were chosen in Ken- 
tucky in August, the Governor, Prescott H. Leslie, 
receiving 126,455 votes, against 89,299 polled by 
his opponent. The Senators and Re tatives 
are all Democratic. Sidney Perham, Republican, 
was elected Governor of Maine in Septinsber, by a 
majority of 10,822. Maryland chose a Democratic 
Governor and State officers in November, the ma- 
jority for Governor being 15,185. She is represent- 
ed by Democrats at Washi n. Massachusetts 
elected a Republican Governor, Wm. B. Washburn, 
by a majority of 15,958 over all, there being three 
candidates. A minor election in Michigan resulted 





in the choice of the Republican candidates. Min- 
nesota was carried by the Republicans in Novem- 
ber, Horace Austin being chosen for Governor by 
15,161 majority. Mississippi elected a Republican 
Legislature in November. The majority will be 
about 18 on a joint ballot. Nebraska voted on a 
new constitution in September, rejecting it by a 
small majority. The Senators and Representatives 
are Republican. The Democrats carried New 
Hampshire. The. Governor, James A. Weston, 
was elected by a plurality vote. Joel Par- 
ker, Democrat, was chosen Governor of New 
Jersey, receiving 82,299 votes against 76,292. 
In New York the offieial vote for Secretary of 
State, was 387,107 Republicans against 368,212 
Democrats, which is a fair sample of the way in 
which the State was carried. At a special election 
in North Carolina, a proposition to revise the Con- 
stitution was defeated, the Republicans claim- 
ing the result as a victory. Ohio elected a 
Republican Governor, Edward F. Noyes, his 
majority being 20,168. The State Senate is a 
“tie,” and the Legislature stands 58 Republi- 
cans to 44 Democrats. In Pennsylvania the 
October election resulted in the choice of Re- 
ublican State officers and Legislature, and in a 
Reolalon to hold a Constitutional Convention. 
Rhode Island re-elected a Republican Governor in 
April. The Legislature is strongly Republican. 
Three elections have been held in West Virginia, 
the official returns for the last and most clearly 
partisan one not being yet complete. The result is 
undoubtedly strongly in favor of the Democrats. 
C. C. Washburn, Republican, was elected Governor 
of Wisconsin, by a majority of 11,647. The State 
officers are also Republicans, Of the thirteen States 
which have not voted within the year, five were 
carried by the Republicans and eight by the Demo- 
crats at the elections last held. Twenty-two States 
may, therefore, be regarded as essentially under 
Republican control. The Forty-second Congress is 
as follows: Senate—Republicans, 57; Democrats, 17. 
The claims of two of the Senators being at least 
doubtful. House—1i39 Republicans, 102 Demo- 
crats, and two vacancies. 


Mr. Connolly, the ex-Comptroller, whose ar- 
rest, failure to obtain bail, and* imprisonment 
in the New York Hotel we noted last week, 
was on Wednesday removed to the Ludlow Street 
jail, he having not only failed to procure more 
bail, but having been deserted by some of the 
bondsmen who at first came forward. This episode 
in the reform movement, ending in the actual 
locking up of a prominent member of the Ring, 
must be peculiarly suggestive to those still at 
large. During the Sunday succeeding his ar- 
rest Connolly’s room was packed with friends who 
were anxious to do anything for him except go 
upon his bond, some ot them being willing to do 
even that. On Monday the throng was a little 
more cautious, and still less demonstrative. On 
Tuesday the temporary prison resumed its usual 
hotel-like aspect. 
began to call upon the sheriff and withdraw their 
names, and then in company with a deputy, Con- 
nolly took a carriage and drove about the city till 
near midnight in a vain Search for bail. Thursday 
morning saw him, if we may believe the reports, 
taken to jail, a broken-down man, and some of Bat. 
urday’s morning papers intimate that he has turned 
State’s evidence, and “made a clean breast of it.” 
Mayor Hall is now the only one of his set who 
maintains an undaunted front, proposing to retain 
his office at all hazards. Judge Brady has enjoined 
Wm. M. Tweed from disposing of any more prop- 
erty, or rather, in legal phrase, he has been ordered 
to show cause, before a special term of the Supreme 
Court, why he should not be restrained from remoy- 
ing or disposing of his property while the action on 
which he has been arrested is pending. Mean- 
while he is so enjoined, and the injunction will 
doubtless be made permanent, On Wednesday the 
Sheriff of Fairfield county, Connecticut, seized the 
costly furniture and movable fixtures ot the Ameri- 
cus Club at Greenwich, to satisfy the claim of a lo- 
cal builder! It is broadly intimated, however, that 
the suit was brought at the instance of the Ring, in 
order to prevent a seizure which might be trouble- 
some. 


Alexis has nearly finished his visit to New York 
which has been a constant round of balls and ex- 
cursions. On Saturday Page’s famous portrait of 
Admiral Farragut in the shrouds of the Hartford at 
Mobile Bay, was presented to the Prince as the 
representative of the Czar. This picture was pur- 
chased by a committee of citizens something like 
two years ago, and has been retained until the pres- 
ent time that the Prince might receive it in the 
name of his father. .It is a pity that so noble a 
work of art should leave the country, and we wish 
that Mr. Page would paint another as near like it as 

ible. The Prince accepted the portrait with a 
few words of acknowledgment, in reply to General 
Dix’s short address of presentation. It is announc- 
ed that our Russian visitors will next visit Hart- 
ford and Boston. 


a 
FOREIGN. 


Sir ~ affairs naturally en 

attention of the Spanis 
Cabinet. Among the rumors which must be re- 
garded as improbable, we have one to the effect 
that the United States and Great Britain have 
signified their intention of interfering in behalf 
of humanity, unless Spain can give speedy as- 
surance that military operations in Cuba shall be 
conducted in accordance with the rules of civilized 
warfare. Premature as this announcement may be, 
it is certain that there is much excitement at 
Madrid, and that long sessions of the Cabinet have 
been devoted to considering the difficult question of 
war. Several weeks‘ago we mentioned the threaten- 


e the immediate 


On Wednesday the bondsmen P 


ing and his new}! 


claration of war. Besides this maritime affair 
there is trouble brewing at Havana, where the 
volunteers have become so overbearing and irre- 
sponsible in their conduct that the United States 
Consul has deemed it expedient to call for protec- 
tion, and our naval squadron in those waters has 
accordingly been strengthened, while Admiral Lee, 
the flag-officer, has received special instructions of 
some sort. The fact is that Valmesada, thé Gover- 
nor of Caba, is completely intimidated by the 
volunteers, who have for nearly two years practically 
prescribed Spanish policy on the Island, and it is 
by no means impossible, such is the recklessness of 
the mob-element at Havana, that some outrage 
more atrocious than has yet been committed, may 
compel our Government to take summary measures. 
Thursday was a Communist fete day in Belgium, 
and trouble was anticipated at Brussels. The au- 
thorities issued a proclamation forbidding public 
demonstrations, and declaring that illegal assem- 
blages should be dispersed. Crowds, nevertheless, 
collected in the streets, and fights occurred between 
the opposite political factions. The police were 
unable or unwilling to disperse the rioters, and in 
one instanee a company of Civic Guards reversed 
their arms in regular Parisian style, and refused to 
charge upon the mob. The streets remained prac- 
tically in the possession of the mob until it was 
officially announced that the King had demanded 
the resignation of the objectionable ministry, and 
that pending the appointment of a new one, the 
Chambers would stand adjourned, Upon this the 
crowds dispersed and quiet was restored. The riot 
was supplementary to disturbances which were in- 
augurated on the 23d ultimo, upon the passage by 
the Chamber of a strong vote in support of an un- 
pular Governor of the Province of Limburg. The 
isfavor with which this man was regarded is due 
to his connection with an “ International credit 
company,” organized some years ago, as it asserted, 
in the interest of the ultra-Catholic party. This 
company appears to have been something like an 
American “Ring.” At all events its collapse in- 
volved thousands of stock-holders in financial ruin 
and the appointment of one of its members to an 
important office, culminated in the outbreak of 
Thursday. 


The Tichborne case has been resumed, according 
to appointment. To recapitulate briefly, after the 
long time which had elapsed since the adjourn- 
ment, we remind our readers that a person claiming 
to be Sir Roger Charles Tichborne, appeared in En- 
gland some two years ago, and brought suit to 
establish his claim. It was supposed that Sir Roger 
lost his life at sea many years ago, but the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the real Sir Roger’s youth 
and family affairs displayed by the claimant have 
made it at least doubtful whether or no he is an im- 
postor. The defendants have undertaken to prove 
that the claimant is one Arthur Orton. The claim- 
ant was on the witness-stand twenty-three days 
rior to the adjournment, a period unprecedented 
in modern jurisprudence, and the fact that the true 
state of the ease is still doubtful, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the remarkable character of his testimony, 
Since the re-opening of the case many new witnesses 
have identified the claimant as Sir Roger, and the 
defendant, Col. Lushington, testifies that he is the 
lessee of Tichborne Park, that his money interest is 
against the claimant, and that, although at first 
prejudiced against him, he now takes a different 
view of the case, and has lent the claimant a large 
sum of money. Sergeant Balantine, the claimant's 
council, in reply to a question from the Court, said 
that he could not tell when the class of witnesses, 
which he is now introducing, will be exhausted, a 
statement which looks very much as if he purposed 
continuing the present line of policy until the de- 
fense is overpowered by sheer weight of numbers, 


London telegrams continue to give favorable ac- 
counts of the Prince of Wale’s health, although his 
condition is still regarded as critical. 


The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


RECBHIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as foHows: 


pastes. bush ..347,443 | Cut-meats. pks...5,128 | Oats, bush TAT 
8. bbis.... 1,310 1 Dried fruit. pks.1,263 | Peas. bush..... —— 
Beef. pkgs 10,008 | Eggs. bbis. .. 5.397 | Pork. pks..... 814 
-- 16,495 | Flour. dbis. ... 90.875 | Rye. busn..... 189,776 
...- 33,428 | Grass Seed,bsk 30,052 | Sides, Leatner, 71,420 
. 912,620) Hops. bales.... _474| Tobacco.hhas.. 312 

Corn Meai.bbis..3,384 | Lard. 
Corn Meal, bags. 2,655 | Lard. pks. Wool. bales.... 1,665 
Cotton. bales.. 22,484 ; Malt. bush 28,310 | Wheat, bush.1,178,317 


Wholésale Prices Current on Saturday, Dec. 2d, were as fol- 
ows: 


Grain, etc. 
WhiteWest..#busb.... 1.75 | Rye.'@ bush 
R.&A. mes hs wash. Oe { weer bush 
Goring Fe. . ~ 5; @ ebecceecccecscocs 


Sesto Extra. ¥ bb) .....6.86@7.50 | Southern Extra. ®bb! 88.00@10.25 
tate Medium. #bb)... 5.85@6.85 | do. mea. # ee 
woe —— etre t ave Sous. — = =... 
Western medium .-5.85@8,00 | Corn-Meal, in ex.... 

B.W.Flour ® 100 B® ..... .3.20@3.50 


\ Provisions. 


Pork. W. mess # bb) $13.45@13.50 | Beef. India Mess. ® tc..218@22.00 

Prime do ,75@$10. 25 | Shoulders, # DB 6% 
ozs. &D... ...b¥@6% | Hams, # D 

Beet. ex. Mess. # bbi. {10@#12.50 | Bacon. # B 1¥@8 

Beef, plain Mess, #bb!.. .$7@$10.50 | Lara, choice, # D.......8%@10¥% 

Butter. 


.30@32 | Western medium. # B.....12@20 
ens | Common grades, # DB 12@16 














1 








Cheese. 


—- Bx..0.+....-+-.18}6@14 | Farm Dairies, Ex 19@21 
Factories, Med 1B@M}6 | Western... ...--cccerecee N@13% 
a os 
LIVE 8TOOK. 


* NEW YORK, Dec. 4th, 1871, 
Receipts for the week. 


ing attitude of the Cuban authorities in relation to | Cows. 


the American steamer Hornet, which was then, as she 
is still in the harbor of Port-au-Prince. It now ap- 
pears that the Hornet was not seized at her anchor- 
age in neutral waters, simply because our Govern- 
ment notified the Cuban Governor that such an 


outrage would be followed by an immediate de-| 





Prices. 
Gees fi Sheep. prime..... ......+.- 


n 

eanil yt 

9X2 Os | Lambs. 

° - @ ao 
——— | Bwine. Prime. ......seccseseer4 


GO = MOMIUM....ccssserees 4 


6| be used in connection with a diving-be 


Scientific and Sanitary. 








THE MUSEUM AT THE PARK. 


HE Americap Museum of Natural History is 
doing a noble work for the public benefit. 
The corporation is composed of large-minded citi- 
zens, who by their labors, and their contributions 
of money as well as specimens, show that they are 
thoroughly in earnest. The collections already 
gathered are extensive and cover a wide range. 
These have been placed in the Arsenal at the Cen- 
tral Park in such shape as to afford every facility 
both to curiosity-seekers and to those who have 
graver purposes in view. The North American 
birds have each a label designating the scientific 
name, sex and habitat, and also the common name 
in large type. The same system will be adopted 
throughout the collections as soon as practicable. 
For four days in the week the rooms are free to 
the public, and have been visited by a very 
large number of people, the attendance being often 
aslarge as 10,000 a day. On Mondays and Tuesdays 
admittance is given only by tickets, issued on a 
plan ef the Trustees, which is intended to favor 
teachers with their classes, and those who wish to 
consult specimens for scientific purposes, including 
the large number who have been generous contri- 
butors. This noble institution, has in the short 
period of its existence, accomplished an amount of 
work and achieved a success which give promise of 
one of the finest Museums in the world. There are 
some very fine collections now to be had at great 
advantage, especially alarge one in Europe of birds 
and rare works on Ornithology, and the Trustees 
are fully justified by the energy they have shown 
hitherto and the public importance of their pur- 
pose, in asking that the subscription list be in: 
creased from $60,000 to $200,000. The Central Park 
Commissioners can only furnish facilities for public 
exhibition, and the Museum itself receives no help 
from the city funds. 


THE HASSLER EXPEDITION. 


ROF. AGASSIZ goes in the steamer Hassler 
of the Coast Survey; around the Continent 
to the Pacific, prepared to make scientific explora- 
tions by dredging, etc. To correct any misappre- 
hension that may exist, he has written an explana- 
tory letter to the Boston Advertiser. The Hassler 
ison her way to the Pacific in the regular discharge 
of duty in connection with the Coast Survey. 
Prof. Pierce, the Superintendent. takes advantage 
of this necessary voyage, to organize a scientific 
party who shall make observations on the passage 
which may be of great value. A dredging apparatus 
is provided, which will enable them to continue 
down the South American coast, on a larger scale, 
the investigations which have been conducted to 
great advantage in the Gulf of Mexico during the 
last five years. Zoological collections made in 
these comparatively unexplored waters will have 
a high seientific value. All this is, however, done 
at private expense, and nothing will be at the 
charge of the Coast Survey except what belongs to 
its legitimate business. Such a carefulness not to 
draw on the public treasury for the prosecution of 
researches which will inure to the national benefit 
and credit, is worthy of the high-spirited men who 
love to study nature for its own sake; and this 
simple statement of facts should silence the croak- 
ing which through mistake, or for political effect, 
is set up about the voyage of the Hassler. 


GEODES. 


OST people are probably familiar with these 
curious as well as beautiful specimens of 
mineral crystalizations. A locality where they are 
found in abundance is in Illinois, along the Missis- 
sippi River, and Prof. George H. Perkins, who has 
studied them in this vicinity, writes up the results 
of his observations at some length in the Natural- 
ist. Externally geodes are anything but attractive, 
and would not be noticed except for their globular 
form and the light weight indicating a hollowness 
of the interior. But on being broken a tiny grotto 
is revealed, sometimes exceedingly beautiful with 
its incrustation of various crystalline forms. Quartz 
crystals sparkling like diamonds, or again disposed 
like white frost work, or the satin crystals of calcite 
and pearl spar, are the usual contents. Geodes are 
of variable size, some quite diminutive, while oth- 
ers may be found eighteen inches across. They oe- 


95) our in Illinois in a mass of shaly rock, and as this 


becomes disintegrated by exposure at cuts or banks 
they fall out and pave the ground, or are carried 
along by streams to be gathered in their basins, 
where the collector will find them in profu- 
sion. Sometimes they are found to centain as- 
phaltum, and even petroleum and water, which 
must have been imprisoned when the crust was 
formed originally. The crust is siliceous always, 
and largely made up of calcedony. How these 
miniature caves were produced is no small puzzle. 
Prof. Perkins offers an interesting solution of his 
own. He supposes that what is now the grade-bed 
was once a mass of plastic clay filled with siliceous 
and calcareous fluide. If this mass were once acted 
upon by steam or gas, as dough is acted upon by 
carbonic acid, it would, like the dough, be filled 
with cavities of all sizes, of a more or less spherical 
form and irregularly distributed. Into these cavi- 
ties the mineral solutions would filter and subse- 
quently crystallize or deposit solid materia] in some 
form; the particular arrangement in each case 
being determined by the density and the laws of 
erystallization. 

—Some Italians have invented an apparatus to 
to take 





submarine pictures by photography. 
; 
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CAMBIUM. 


OTANISTS have given this name to the 
viscid secretion which is found between the 
bark of a tree and its wood. Formerly it was eup- 
posed to be merely a sappy substance, and its func- 
tions were considered of no especially vital impor- 
tance, but recent investigations have led to the be- 
lief that it contains the very life of the tree, part 
of its cella going to form the new wood and part the 
inner layer of bark. In support of this theory a 
writer in the American Naturalist tells how while 
at Andover, Mass., during the months of July and 
August of the present year, he was shown ar 
apple-tree from which the bark had been entirely 
removed, leaving the trunk bare from the ground 
to the branches. This girdling had been done in 
May, and during the few weeks which had elapsed, 
a new and healthy bark had formed, the tree ap- 
pearing vigorous and bearing a fair crop of fruit. 
Upon inquiry he was informed that this was 
done “for the sake of improving the health aud 
fruitfulness of the tree’! Several other trees were 
shown upon which the same operation had been suc- 
cessfully performed. Ali of them were vigorous and 
eovered by a thin but perfect bark. The girdler, 
Joseph Davis by name, a man eighty-six years old, 
said that the removal should be effected about the 
first of June, or when the new wood is most rffpidly 
formed, and that for several days nothing, not 
even the hand of the operator, should be suffered 
to touch the stripped trunk. That this method of 
treatment is critical is said to be duv only to the fact 
that a heavy shower of rain, such as is very apt to 
oceur in June, always proves fatal to the girdled 
tree, and one tree was shown where, during a slight 
shower, a narrow strip of the trunk had been wash- 
ed and the bark permanently killed. This shower 
fell within twenty-four hours of the girdling. This 
is certainly a curious and possibly a yery important 
statement, and if the girdling operation is really ot 
benefit to trees under certain conditions it will 
surely be easy to provide a shelter against the dis- 
astrous effects of showers. 


PARASITES. 


R. J. H. LINTNER, of the New York State 
Museum of Natural History, writes to the 
American Naturalist that the only deadly foe of 
the Pieris rape, which threatens utter destruction 
to the cabbage crops, in this country, has probably 
madeits appearance. He says that during Septem- 
ber some flies were sent to him for classification, 
which he finds to be of the genus Pteromali, 
and which in his opinion are the Pteromali 
pupert which has been very valuable in protect- 
ing the cabbage creps of Europe. His inference 
is that this friend of the market-gardner has been 
imported in some unknown way, and will soon 
make itself manifest in attacking its prey. Nature 
is marvelously beneficient in providing cures for 
itsown diseases, and it is no stretch of faith to hope 
that not only the cabbage-pest but the potato-bug 
will eventually be followed by some well-favored 
enemy whose attacks will greatly lesson the injury 
which is threatened to those important crops. 


CHEBSE FROM PRIVATE Datries.—The Super- 
intendent of the Census returns the following as 
the amount of cheese manufactured by individuals 
in each of the States and Territories, as far as ascer- 
tained by the Census Bureau. The returns of fac- 
tories are included among manufactories and have 
not yet been compiled: California, 3,935,074 Ibs.; 
Connecticut, 2,031,194 ; Delaware, 315; Florida, 25; 
Tilinois, 1,661,708 ; Kansas, 226,607 ; Maine, 1,152,590 ; 
Maryland, 6,732; Massachusetts, 2,245,873; Minne- 
sota, 233,977 ; Nebraska, 46,142; Nevada, none; New 
Hampshire, 849,118 ; New Jersey, 38,229; New York, 
22,769,964 ; Ohio, 8,109,486 ; Oregon, 79,333 ; Penneyl- 
vania, 1,145,209; Rhode Island, 81.976; Vermont, 
4,830,700 ; West Virginia, 82,429; Wisconsin, 1,591,- 
798; Arizona, 14,500; Coborado, 83,626; Dakota, 
1,850; Idaho, 4,464; Montana, 25,608; New Mexioo, 
27,289 ; Utah, 69,608; Washington, 17,465; Wyoming, 
none; District of Columbia, none. 


_ CuLtrvaTEp PaToHEs ALona Rattwarys.—It 
is no unusual thing to see potatoes and other crops 
planted on the strips of lands by the side of rail- 
roads. When wereflect how much land could be 
added to the acres already under cultivation, by 
utilizing these strips between the road-bed and the 
fenees, the plan seems both economicand desirable. 
Throughout England, we learn frcm a correspon- 
dent of one of the daily papers, gardens along the 
sides of railways are therule instead of the excep- 
tion. The space between the track and the fence 
on both sides is either seeded down to grass or Jaid 
out as a vegetable garden, unless too steep to hold 
soil. Often the name of the station is marked out 
on the bank in colored stones or in flowering 
plants; or the letters are cut out of the sod, and 
the borders seo made are gay with flowers or green 
with vegetables. If this plan were more generally 
followed in this country, it would not only tend to 
the benefit of railroad employés, but would give a 
pleasing variety to belts of Jand which now are 
generaly given over to weeds or any wild plant 
which can grow en them.—Canada Farmer. 


SEE 


— An English workingman, speaking of recent 
London demonstrations, says: “How far a Trafal- 
gar-square or a Hyde-park mob is to be censidered 
a meeting of the working classes is what might very 
profitably occupy the attention of the real working 
classes. I should be very sorry to undervalue such 
meetings or to unduly depreciate a meeting assem- 
bled in the Old Bailey to witness an execution when 
it took place there, in all of which there are strong 
points of resemblance; I only demur to either be- 
ing taken for a meeting of the working classes, for 
I believe they comprise many who never worked 
an hour if they could help it.” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MMORTALITY.—Of immortality, the soul, 
when it is well employed, is incurious. Itis so 
well that it is sure it will be well. It asks no ques- 
tions of the Supreme Power. ‘Tis a higher thing to 
confide that if it is best we shall live,—’tis higher 
to have this conviction than to have the lease of 
indefinite centuries, and millenniums, and sons. 
Higher than the question of our duration is the 
question ofour deserving. Immortality will come 
to such as are fit for it, and he who would bea 
great soulin the future must be a great soul now. 
It is a doctrine too great to rest on any legend, that 
is, on any man’s experience but ourown. It must 
be proved from our own activity and designs, which 
imply an interminable future for their play.— 
Emerson. 


Tue ORIGIN oF SuyLocn.—A correspondent of 
the Jewish Chronicle calls attention to the fact that 
the original of Shakspeare’s Shylock was a Christian 
and not a Jew. He quotes from the 11th book of 
Gregorio Leti’s Biography of Sixtus V., in proof of 
this. A Roman merchant, named Sechi, heard that 
Admiral Francis Blake had conquered St, Domingo, 
and communicated the news to a Jewish merchant 
named Cenedu. The latter was so confident in the 
falseness of the news that, after repeated protesta- 
tions, he said, ‘‘I bet a pound of my flesh that the 
report is untrue.” ‘And I lay a thousand soudi 
against it,”’ rejoined the Christian, who caused a 
bond to be drawn up to the effect that in case the 
report should prove untrue then the Christian mer- 
chant, Signor Paul M. Sechi, is bound to pay the 
Jewish merchant the sum of 1,000 scudi; and on the 
other hand, if the truth of this news be confirmed, 
the Christian merchant, Signor Paul M. Sechi, is 
justified and empowerec to cut with his own hand, 
with a well-sharpened knife, a pound of the Jew’s 
fair flesh, of that part of the body it might please 
bim. When the news proved true, the Christian 
insisted on his bond; but the governor, having got 
wind of the affair, reported it to the Pope, who con- 
demned both Jew and Christian to the galleys, 


‘trom which they could only be ransomed by paying 


a fine of 2,000 scudi to the Hospital of the Sixtine 
Bridge. 


— An eminent Judge used to say that, in his 
opinion, the very best thing ever said by a witness 
to a counsel was the reply given to Missing, the 
barrister, at the time leader of his circuit. He was 
defending a prisoner charged with stealing a don- 
key. The prosecutor had left the animal tied up to 
a gate, and when he returned it was gone. Missing 
was very severe in his examination of the witness. 
‘sDo you mean to say, witness, the donkey was 
stolen from the gate?’’ ‘I mean to say, sir,” giv- 
ing the judge and jury a sly look, “the ass was 
Missing.”’ 

—If we had our way we would not allow men 
of less than average health, mental vigor and ‘per- 
sonal qualities, to enter the ministry or theological 
schools. They are simply preparing disappoint- 
ment for themselves and burdens fer the public. 
They lumber up our theological schools with useless 
materials, wasting money, time and hopes. There 
is no demand now for any such order of men, and 
there is not likely to be, for a long time to come.— 
Liberal Christian. 


—“Now, young people,” said a professor of 
natural history to his class, “‘ now, then, as to hens; 
a hen has the capacity of laying just six hundred 
eggs, and no more; and she finishes the job in just 
about five years. Now, what is to be done with 
her?” ‘Cut off her head and sell her for a spring 
chicken,” exclaimed an urehin whose father dealt 
in poultry. 

—A Sunday-school teacher was trying to make 
his class understand the dependence of the branches 
on the vine. “Jesus is the vine; we are the 
branches. We derive all our life and happiness 
from Him.” ‘ Yes,’’ said a little fellow, ‘“‘ Jesus is 
the vine; grown up people are the branches; and 
we are the buds.” 


—Idolatry is in a man’s own thought, notin the 
opinion of another. Put this oase: I bow to the 
altar, why am I guilty of idolatry? Because a 
stander-by thinks so? I am sure I do not believe 
the altar to be God; and the God-I worship may be 
bowed to in alb places and all times.—Seldon. 


—A lady asked a pupil at a public examination 
of a Sunday-zchool, ** What was the sin of the Phari- 
sees?” ‘Eating camels, marm,” quickly replied 
the child. 


—Brevity is in writing what charity is to all the 
other virtues. Righteousness is worth nothing 
without the one, nor authorship without the other. 
—Sidney Smith. 

—An old Scottish woman, wishing to cross the 
river Forth, hesitated to enter the ferry-boat be- 
cause a storm was brewing. The boatman asked if 
she would not trust in Providence. ‘Na, na,” said 
she, “I will na trust in Providence, as long as there 
is a bridge at Sterling!” 


—“If ever there was a religion going to decay 
and ruin,” says a recent writer, ‘‘it is Buddhism in 
Japan. Its temples and shrines are being deserted. 
The number of its priests has decreased nearly one 
third within five years. Geography and chemistry 
are sapping its foundations. Sintooism, a cultured 
and intellectual atheism has taken its plave.”’ 

—The Connersville (Ind.) Zimes tells of an old 
rail-splitter in that county who put a quietus upon 
a young man who chaffed him about his bald head, 
in these words: “* Young man, when my head gets 
as soft as yours, I can raise hair to sell.’’ 

—An English clergyman tells a story of the way 
in which some persons read the Bible, looking upon 
it as a charm or fetich. He was called in to visita 
poor dying woman, and on his arrival he found her 
husband, his eyes streaming with tears, reading to 
her a list of genealogies from the book of Chroni- 
cles. 


—Where the Pope is to go is not decided. The 





youmg and wealthy Marquis of Bute, with the new- 


born zeal of a young convert, is anxious that he 
should select one of his islands on the coast of Scot- 
land, and offers to build him a splendid palace there. 
The Marquis is a good young man. Hereminds one 
of the youth who used to treat Heine with oysters, 
and had his praises sung therefor.—Jewish Times. 

—Somebody says there are in the Federal army 
some generals who only deserve their titles because 
‘they are nothing in particular.” 


—When does a horse eat best? When he hasn’t 
a bit in his mouth. 





——$——— 


Publishers’ Department. 


LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 
E go on the plan of stopping all papers the 
very week thesubscription for them expires. 
This saves running up arrearages fer people who 
wish to keep their accounts paid up so. It also 
keeps our books clean and clear. 

Look at the address-label on your paper THIS 
week, and see when your subscription expires. 
Renew in time, so that you may lose no papers 
while you are being dropped from the list and put 
on again as must be the case if you wait till your 
time is up. Keep on the list ! 

Besides, you know that we are giving away 
(sending by mail) to all subscribers, new or re- 
newing, those two exquisite Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” Now, as subscribers 
will be served with Ohromos in the order of their 
subscription, it may be well for those, even, whose 
present subscriptions do not expire till December, 
or January, or February, to send in Now the money 
and order for their renewal when the time shall 








Chromozelist, and receive their pictures earlier. 


WHEN YOU RENEW 

Do not forget that by sending $5.00 (and 35c. for 
mounting, varnishing and postage) you can get Ply- 
mouth Pulpit ($3.00) and the Christian Union ($8.00) 
Sor 5.00—thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is the 
weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons 
in pamphlet form suitable for binding and preserv- 
ing in book form. All subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit who ask FoR IT will receive an engraving 
of Mr. Beecher suitable for framing. Therefore send 
5.85. and get all we offer. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
Of Plymouth Pulpit (H. W. Beecher’s Sermons) 
will be sent Fres to all subseribers for the Chris- 
tian Union who ask for it. Send your name and 
see what Plymouth Pulpit is. 


NOW IS THE TIME’ 


To get your friends to subscribe for the Christian 
Union’s year 1872 (twenty-four pages, pasted at the 
back and trimmed at the edges!) which includes 
the two sweet little French Chromos offered to all 
subscribers. We frankly ask our readers to help us 
in sending this paper all over the land, and making 
their acquaintances our subscribers. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—either by sending the paper at club 
rates or by giving still handsomer cash commir- 
sions to those who will take a local agency. Send 
for our Circular and Terms to Agents! Canvas. 
sers are making money rapidly and readily in ail 
parts of the land. 


‘‘Wide Awake” and “‘Fast Asleep.” 


It takes time and great care to print these 
Chromos, which have to undergo jifteen printinys, 
and must wait for each color te thoroughly dry 
before the next one is laid on. Therefore, in 
the great rush which is coming upon us for these 
lovely child-faces, we have to adopt the time-hon- 
ored rule which we so completely justified and ful- 
filled last year in the 30,000 Washingtons we sent 
out, namely, ** First come, first served.”” We will 
deliver these Chromos free by mail to every sub- 
scriber, new or renewing, who sends us $3.00 for the 
1872 bubseription, and 10 cents for expense of wrap- 
ping. mailing, eto.; and if the subseriber prefers to 
send still 25 cents more (or $3.35 altegether), the 
copies so mailed will be strongly mounted on card- 
voard, sized and varnished, all ready for framing. 
This is the method we recommend as the most satis- 
Joeeory and the one which nearly all our subscribers 
oreler. 

We shall take pains to keep our subscribers in- 
formed as to our progress in receiving our Chromos 
from Paris and deliwering them. 

Any subscriber sending us in the name of a new 
subscriber, with his own, wfll receive, FREE, his 
chromos mounted, sized and varnished, on card 
ready for framing. 

Any one sending us two-new subscribers, beside 
his own, shall have hi’ chromos handsowely mount- 
ed on tinted mats 17 1-4 x 19 1-4, also sized and var- 
nished. This to be sent by Express at the expense 
of the party receiving it. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR i872. 

Single copies, $3.00 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. Remittances should always be made in 
draft, money-order, or registered letter, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by reail. The postage on the 
OCURISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent 
to one address for $5. 

Every subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION for 1872 will be 
entitled te the pair of Oil Ohromos, “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” on remitting ten cents for postage, or mounted, sized, 
and varnished, ready for framing, fog twenty-five cents ad 
tional ($3.35 in all), N 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
Teams, 4c 





Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has of 
ment, and isauthorized to table contests ait varaaans Degert- 


come; thus they will secure earlier places on the} — 


7 


Ceneral Clubbing Rates. 


That publisher did a wise and useful thing who first 
thought of “clubbing’’ his periodical with some other 
one, both making some discount, so that a subscriber 
might the two at little more than the cost of one. It 
wasa quickly yore by the public who were 
benefitted by it, and by other publishers who saw how 
popular it was. And now pretty much any two periodicals 
Ons wishes can be had by application to the publisher of 
either, at very low rates. 

In this way our subscr!bers may add to their reading 
matter at small cost. As all publications are sent direct 
from the publishers, after receiving the first number, all 
complaints of irregularity should be sent to them, as it 
will be more direct. Ali orders should be enclosed, or with 
Post-Office Order, in Registered Letters. 

We willsend any of the undermentioned periodicals with TnE 
OHRISTIAN UNION for one year at the rates below. 

Price 
MONTHLIES. Singly 
Christian Union and Phrenological Journal......... 50 60 
do Harper’s Monthly 7 00 
do Wood’s Household Magazine... 370 400 
Do 700 
Do 6 00 
Do 70 
Do 5 
Do 450 
Do 5 00 
Do 6 00 
9@ 
430 
700 
6 50 


Seribner’s Monthly.............. 5 50 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Our Young Folks 
American Agriculturist 
Herald of Health 
Demorest’s 
North Am, Review 
Little Corporal 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Sunday do 
WEEKLIES. 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


700 
7 00 
450 
600 
60 
hi 00 
6 00 
700 
5 50 
5 50 
5 50 
8 00 
6 00 


Youth s Companion 

Plymouth Pulpit... 

Hearth and Home 

Littell’s Living Age........>..... 
The N. Y. Tribune 

Appleton’s Journal............. 
MOIS 0 65.01 we scdbnosedtibante 














The Secret of Success in Business, 

No man has ever fully succeeded in business without ad- 
vertising. Itis the means of bringing his establishment 
into notice; but the best and most popu’ar way of adver- 
tising is the method adapted by the popular cash house of 
FREDERICK LOESER, 289 and 291 Fulton Street, by seliing 
goods at no higher rates of profit than 71-2 per cent. on 
importation cost. 

Every ¢ollar’s worth of goods bought in this establish- 
ment—be it in Laces, Ribbons, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Flowers or Feathers—will givo satisfaction in 
point of prices and qualities; and this store is lined with 
customers, while other houses complain of dull trade. 

Orders from the country promptly attended to. Samples 
sent free of charge. 


THE YourTH’s OOMPANION.—This well established weekly 
paper for young people and the family, offers the largest 
possible amount of reading, for the lowest possible price 
that reading of so choice a quality can be obtained. 


—_ > 

Careful Men 
always look out for first-class securities. For Railroad 
Bonds, paying you good interest, write to CHARLES W. 
HASSLER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


—>_—_—_ 
Example for the Ladies. 

Mrs. C——, of New York, has used a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine since 1857, never averaging less than $700 a year, 
and for the last five years $1000. She used the same needle 
during 1870, and earned with it over $1,000. 

nt 

MUNICIPAL BONDS—TEN TO TWELVE Per Cent. INTER- 
Est —We offer for sale the bonds of Counties, Townships, 
Cities and School Districts at prices that will yield interest 
at the rate of ten to twelve per cent. per annum. Send 
for a descriptive price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their highest 
market values. 

Persons having bonds for sale are requested to commu- 
nicate with us. 

W.N. COLER & CO., 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
No. 11 Wall Street,. New York. 
——_>_— 


It is said that Greene County, Missouri, will impose a 
tax this year upon about $9,000,000 of property. Its 
total indebtedness, until this year, was reported at 
$15,000. The County has now authorized the issue of 
$400,000 of 8 per cent. Bonds in aid of an important 
Railroad line, and these bonds are offered for sale at 
80 and interest, by Messrs. Gwynne, Johnson & Day, in 
whose pamphlet will be found a letuer from Judge Ewing, 


of the State Supreme Court, certifying to the legality 
of the bonds, 


——— 
E. C. Doughty, 
General Agent National Life Insurance Company and 
Fire Insurance Brolser, 
# Park Row. 


—_——_»—_—. 
$20 Billiard Table! 
Long Winter Evenings! Full-size cues and balls ! Quick 
Rubber Cushions! Diagram Free. 


ABBOT & NICHOLS, 9 Liberty St., N. Y. 








A well executed Steel Engraving of ma 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Suitable for framing, will be 


Given Away 


To all subscribers to PLymoutrs Putptr fer 1872, who 
48K FOR IT, 

P bang ny Putrit is 4. weekl 
rom oO es, coptainiog in clear t , 08 fine 
paper, Mr. . J. ELLINWoop’s verbaiin phopo- 
graphic reports of the Rey.. Henry Warp BEEcH- 
BR’s Sermons, suitable for preserving and binding 
in book form. Hach pamphlet contains one sermon 
for the week previous, together with tle Prayers 
before and af the sermon (which. were added at 
the earnest request of ne and indication of the 
Scriptural*Lesson read, an the hymns sung (* Ply- 


mouth tee U 
HRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos, 
Wide Awake” and * Kast Aslee,” ($8.00), and 
rng 


pamphlet, varying 


PLyMovuTH Putrit ($8.00), will be sent 


year for Five Dollars, thus saving $1,00 (35c., how- 
oe 


added for the , varnishi d 
pay of the Chemon) Or race Poerr 
will be sent for one year FREE to any one who will 
send us two NEW tions with $6.00 for the 


CHRISTIAN ON the i romeo. 
Therefore $0.85 ang get what we oer — 


J. B. FORD & co., Publishers, 





No. 27 Park Plaee, New York, 


‘ 





‘Dec. 6, 1871. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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ems Financial. 


The Public ee of the United Btates shows 
a decrease for November of $3,462,080, making the 
total decrease under the Grant Administration, 
since March 4, 1969, $277,211,891. The following are 
the details of the Ist of December schedule : 














_ PE ia 
. d Stocks (GOld)....--++cee0+s 
Fenecrense Funded SG ctcss tacees e 
Hand, & Dees 
Jation, Cash on Hand, &c...... ebe 0.132, 
tear ol inthe Treasury........+--+ e 96,256 55 
$403,876,107 
10,125,589 
Balance unfunded....,..- a sseceses  9393,752,518 
se in unfunded debt.... nanagerer $23,964,591 
peeeaee in funded stOCKkS......0..00+-- 208,047, 
Decrease since March 4, 186¥........ $277 211,891 
Outstanding Debt, as Above. 

Funded.. ec cocccessscereccecstecceccece 91 808,498,850 
EFPMIIEEL el coces. .cs- detetesctbectetense 86983.752,315 
Total Dec. 1 a. eeeecoeecoseusecs oes. $2,248,251 368 
Tateh OT. 1, WERe, corvnrkete ches * te 2,251,713 448 
Decrease of month.. 66 be08 $8, 461 080 


Wall Street has been "yather dull during the 
week. 

Money easy at 5 to 7 per cent. 

Governments dull and steady. In London 1562s 
closed at 92%; old .19668, 925% ; 18678, 9%, and ten- 
forties, 90%. A cable dispateh from London, on 
Friday. reports that the settlements of the New 
Loan already amount to $70,000,000 at the Syndicate 
in that city, without waiting to hear from the 
Continent, where the settlements are supposed to 
cover the remaining $10,000,000 subscribed in Eu- 
rope. The New Bonds are quoted in Londoh, in 
place of the Scrip heretofore quoted at 9034 @90% 
per cent. sterling. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Hxchange since our pone 
American Gold Ooin............+»- 10%.111, 110. 110% 



















U.S. age oy | wie ° 113, iiss, 118 4g .11354 ,L139 
CG. - 781. «OM igig U6 Xint.), 1b 
t. eoceses L176 LIT, 
U. 8. 520%. Reg a N.. ia 34 bog 111, 10% 
U. 8. 5-20's, 62, Cou. M. ana ces Ti1% 11 144, 11136 L144 
U. 8.5-20’s, "64. Cou. M. —*} as Morte te 11146, 1114 
U.8. ae A 65, Cou. M. 111%.L ALL 96 111% 
U. 8. 5-20's, Reg. J.andJ. Tass. lids. 114 1 (HE. inj 1034 
U.8. nae, tb. COU. J. ANG Jo... 00.05: 456.113 % 1135 
CU. 8. 5-20’s, ‘67. Cou. v. and 5 14%. ak m4 
U. 8. 5-20’s, ‘08, Cou. J. and J................. 
U.8. 1 Reg. . te) “1008 109 ff 
U: 8. 10-40 Cou.: wal 10,1105, 14 ut 
Central Pacific Zoid DONAB.......... .ceeccesecue 
N. ¥. Cent- ana eludson con. + 92Y 91 =k 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip. "Giese See 6. 
1 








reh.. vos 129.0. 125% 
pos Sosner ‘Central. ones peeves vee me teat L113. a 
BERPIOMB occ ccoveccencseecece wren nee seds «122 & 121, Lg LL 


CONVERS SION 


5-20 BONDS.) 


AN IMMEDIATE PROFIT OF 
Twelve to Fourteen Per Cent. 


AND AN ANNUAL INOREASE OF INCOME OF 


THIRTY-EICHT PER CENT. 


WILL BE SECURED TO HOLDERS OF 5-20’s BY 
CONVERTING THEM AT ONCE INTO 


7-30 LAND GRANT GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 








The absorption of these Bonds by 
investors has been very rapid dwr- 
ing the last three months, and at 
the rate of increase of sales the 
company will soon be enabled to 
reduce the interest on the remain- 
der of its loan, or advance the 
price of the 7-30 bonds above par. 
The bonds are being largely taken 
as an investment by many of the 
Savings Banks of New England, 
and conservative moneyed institu- 
tions of other States, while the ex- 
changes of 5-20’s and other secu- 
rities are increasing in volume in 
au parts of the country. 

JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 Wall Street. 


RIGHT PER CENT, BONDS 


Of CREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri. 


The attention of investors is called to the above 
Bonds, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The total debt of Greene 
County. prior to the issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is 26,713,078, in addition to which some $2,000,- 
000 of railroad property will become taxable for 
the first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is 2400,000, in 
coupon bonds of $1.000 each, bearing date Aug. 1, 
187:, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 
New York on the first days of February and August 
in each year. We are authorized to offer this loan 
to the public at eighty and accrued interest, with 
the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At this price they py OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT. on the investment. 

Government and other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current rates, we paying ex~ 
press charges both ways. 

Pamphlets, &c., with full particulars, or any 
further information will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. eithér personally or by letter. 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, Bankers, 


No. 16 Wall St., New York. 








Whether you wish to Buy or Bell, 
write to 


Road !Charles W. Hassler, 
No. 7 Wall St., 


Bonds. New York. 
National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
Cans by the Government of the United States 
85 HKieecker St., New York. 
eseseatt trom date of deposit. Send for Ciroular, 
All deposits payable ON pauaxD, with interest due. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 

















OR LIVERPOOL, 


(Via Queenstown), 


CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 

THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 

will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 

FROM ome Fe. 4 NORTH RIVER, 
NESDAYS.. 
COLORADO, _ 7 om FREEMAN, Dec.6,at1 P.M. 
WISCONSIN. Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 


NEVADA. Capt. FORSYTH...... v 
WYOMING, Capt. WHINERAY...Dec. 27, at 2.80 P. 
MINNESOTA, ¢ Jupt. MORGAN. —_ 8, at 2:30 P. 
IDAHO, Capt. JAS, PRICE....... “Jan. 10. at 7:30 A. 

Oabin passage, £80, gold. 

Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 

For freight or cabin passage, apply to 

WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 68 Wall 8t. 





T STILL WAVES.’’—January number is 
now ready of the “STAR SPANGUED BAN- 
NER.” greatly oulaseed, changed, and improved, 
same size as Ledger. Splendid Stories, ‘oetry, 
Children’s Department, Money Makers’ Mirror, 
Words of Wisdom, Knowledge ina Nutshell. Farm 
and Warmer, Ladies’ Bonte™. ren th dap beriment, 
Cooks’ Corner, Pen and rs, p Baske 
Something for Everybody. Sear long columns of 
Exposures of Swiodling in this number. Only 75 
cents @ year,and we send Prang’s superb chromo, 
“A Bouquet of Moss Roses ” free to ag sub- 
scriber—Chromo alone sells at $1.60. onee. 
Now isthe time. Singie number 6 cents. bay it of 
newsmen, or send 6 cents torit. Remember ONLY 
76 OENTS secures the * Banner” (it is as large as 
N. Y. Ledger) a whole year and chromo free gratis. 
Nadress. TAK SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale.®.H. 





Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATION ERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Or Descrivtive 
De- 


P araeet 
TRADE MARK: illott, 
Warranted, 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—17 0351, 


Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to caution the » renlic in in zeapect to said imita- 


tions. Aen 
‘OSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John &t., N. ¥. 
HENRY OWBN, Sole Agent. 
Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERJALS, 
AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 


(tmported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
$91 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot 








The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject to 
same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 








TRUSTEES: 


HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President, 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, ¥. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANOIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. "GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
@. @: HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 


JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. C. FAHNESTOOK, 
WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary, 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYf AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER P&SOoPLE WRO pare Youne 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 4 ore. Figgic a mper oe 
Address JOHN B. MILLER. Publis! or. Chiongo. 1 


Cooley Whip Racks. 
' BIMPLE—OHEAP. 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, 


and by WM. P. KELLOGG & CC., 
Troy, N.Y. 








6¢EVHE FLORENCE Sewing-Machine, No. 760, 
. purchased in the winter of 1862-'63, has been 
in use in my family ever since, and I desire to say 
it has done the sewing for my family and also for 
the family of the late Jeremiah Howe, Esq. It 
does its work very nicely, is eusy to operate, never 
out of order, and during the whole time has cost 
nothing for repairs. 
“ DANIEL HUNT, South-Salem, N. Y. 

* November 21, 1870.” 


AFE AND PROFITABLE SECURITIES for 
Ss prices that 





sale at will pay investors from 10 to 
per cent. Government tax. Information 
furnished,those wishing to buy or sell. 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, li Pine 8t. 





\ 


THE CAMBRIA 
IRON WORKS, 


The largest of their class in the United States, are 
prepared to make 


1800 TONS PER WEEK 
oF 


IRON AND STEEL 
Railway Bars. 





The Company possesses inexhaustible mines of 
Ceal and Ore, of suitable varieties for the produc- 
tion of Iron and 8teel Rails of 

BEST QUALITY. 

Purchasers can depend upon receiving rails un- 
surpassed for strength and wear by any others of 
American or foreign make. Any of the usual pat- 
terns of Rails supplied on short notice; new pat- 
terns of desirable weight or design made to order. 

Address 


CAMBRIA TRON OOMPANY. 
No. 218 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia. 
Or at the Works, 


JOHNSTOWN, Penn. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


Choice Solitaire and Matche¢c 


STONES 
of Extra Fine Quality. 


A Very Large Assortment 


OF 


Mounted and Unmounted 
STONES. 





FURS. 
F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 SROASWAY, 


H oe tee il Dep ee ee ps ge filer 
as opene pa ° 
for the next § TY I DAYS arpont, assortment of 


Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Furs 
Of his own Manvfecture. 
SEAL and ASTRAKHAN SACQUES 
Plain and Trimmed with Black Martin, Grebe, &e. 
Mink, Sable, Black Martin, and Ermine Sets 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

A Fall Assortment of Fur Trimmings. 
BEAR, FOX, WOLF, and other 
SLEIGH ROBES, 

At Prices Much Below Last Season. 

Also, Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Patent 


ELECANT MUFF. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury, N.J. 
W. 8. MONAIR, Principal. 


Fort Edward C ate Institute, 
Superb Brick Buildings. teen Teachers. Best 
sustained B 2 ee "e ladies and 
rT Per 7 week for peaee. © 
x —_ term, Asgust 1. 
dress, ocue,. 
HPH H. KING, D.D., Fert Edward, N. Y. 























GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 

Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 

Gow UP CLUBS. 

GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a elub form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organisers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY, 
81 AND 33 VESBY 8T., 
P. 0. Box 5643.5 New Yor«. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & OoMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


CANTRELL’S 


BOOT AND boyy ad a 
41 Fourth A 
Between Nineteenth =e Twentieth Bte., 


A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 
A Sanitary Flexibie Metallic 


Water Pipe. 
20 per cent. ch than Lead. For 
eaper - particulars 


NEW YORK LEAD OO., 
63 and 65 Centre St., New York. 























ASSEXTS list November, 7!........ . 
LIABILITIES— 


ropean Companies) 


and Wisco 


paid 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Other Peete. | including all Losses in Michigan 


To which A. to be added the assessment gn Stockholders now being 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 135 hash cpasanes 


bie epacdauwndedigiaed itissiindl ---. 4,813,560 94 


Chicago Losses (deducting amount reinsured in Eu 


eescedoesdisecdscses "$2,139,213 00 


291,326 79 
——_——_- —— 2, 430,539 79 


$2,383,021 15 


1,500,000 00 


By the foregoing it will be seen that the Home continues to offer reliable 
insurance against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
vited to call at the office, or apply to a representative of the Company. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


Parties seeking insurance are in- 





Capital, 
h. W. CROWELL, 


IMPERIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
- » $8,000,000 Cold. 










JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 





ENOCH 
MORCAN’S } 
SONS’ § 


8, scours knives and S\ 
y y best thing ever used \WW 
rocery and Drug Stores. 


Cleans window 
and is the.v 
by all good 





Manager. Ase’t Manager 
m a U. 8. BRANCH: 
pert th 40 & 42 Pine St. 
. New York. 
Incorporated, 1803. 
ESTB. 1809. 


SAPOLIO 


For General Household Pur- 
poses, 


BETTER Langs CHEAPER 
table ith. pe stains and =. 


for general house cleani For 
Wholesale, 211 achingtele Bt., N.Y 





OFFIOE OF THE 
Phenix Insurance Company, 


Ne, 173 Broadway, 
New YORK, October 1th, 1871. 


We are happy to inform the so pe ublic that the Phe- 
nix insura: a rr -y: \ of Brooklyn, will pay 
ALL her loss cago fire, out of her net 
surplus, over Sa Hapiiition te leaving her sound and 
anxidus for business. 

et co — on n October Ist. 1871, is as follows: 
Cash Ca) ff 


seer ewes teeeenes ee eeetessrereces 





Gross an ER eeeereces cons ceesseers oose> 765 45 
$1,858,755 45 

Loss, etc., adjusted but not due, oct. 
Ist, 1871 ........ SAA vice vdiescoces eocsss 98,786 3B 


"$1,765,019 12 
Chicago losses will not exceed in any 


event.. = 350,000 00 
And we are firm nly of ‘the opiiifon that 
the loss will not exceed......... seseeee 900,000 00 


The Phenix Insurance Compe of Brook Kiya. 

y sound and solvent.end twill pay all t 

loss in the Ohicago fire out of their net ps 

of leas dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the cnene 
saster yesteiday, with instructions to settle 

1 losses and pay the same in OasH. 

—_ our patrons und ourselves on 


our good fort 
STEPHEN CROWBLL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


Wires LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES £xpp 
opolit p energy. at and tnteerity—Is ve 
mercita—With h 


warter; 
St the peuter of tion, its com, to enon ) 
business works With a sa of fime anc 
money—Its months’ business: 2,000 
Agencies EB. t Peta? an Prem. 


watcondvcteg ta 
iineraPend a geome eas: invite. ‘the public te 
Ys, the AN trial and realise its superio) 


Hanover tire Insurance Co. 
ErOOREOR ATED 1852.) 

Office, Equ ite ding, 120 Broadway. 
arte oe wt ptt eg oh em 
‘a Lag es ued, en’ eho 
the sae Waar and towns rintpiticss Kencios in ai 


‘y. HENRY KIP, Ase’t Sec’y 


ACCIDENTS FEB 
DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway and Grand S&t., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


ELLIOT & CO.,: 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods and a Perfect Fit a Spe- 
cialty. §2@~ At Reasonable Prices. ' 


No. 756 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Bighth Street, NEW YORK. 




















COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 





Institute, New York. 


2. Ss ben BO 8, REY OU mas GuN he ‘ 
AR cession Gnta unm he Aemotae 








8 O'CLOCK, 





“THE LIVING AGE 
has no equal in amy 
country.” Phila. Press. 


‘It stands at the head 
of nineteenth ecntury 
|literature’’—Chicago Pven- 
ing Journal. 

“The best pertodtoal 
in Ameriea.”— Rev. Theo. 
L. Ouyler. 


Littell’s Living Age, 


Isencd Levery Saturday, cives fifty-two numbers 
of sixty-four pages each, or more than 
Three Thousand Double-Cotumn Octave 
Pages 
of reading matter yearly; and ts the enly com- 
prlation that presents with a satisfactery com- 
eteness as wellas freshness, the best 
views, Criticisms, Seria] and Short Stories 
try, Sclentific, Biographical. Fiistorical, and 
litical Information, from toe entire body of 
Forerga Periedieal Literature, and from the pens 


of “ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
rogress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or 
is family ALLL intelligence and literary taste. 
Extracts from Notices. 


“ Were I, in view of aJl the competitors that are 
now in the fi field, to ehoose, I would certainly 
ee : THE LIVING AGE.’"—Rev. Henry Ward 














“in no other single publication can “there be 
; yf x much CF ad literary excellence.” — 
“ The best. of all our eclectic publications.”"—The 
Nation,.N. ¥. ’ 
aan nehionts eosagest s,the memtentereting stostes, 
poe English language, are her, 
aatheres togetiier.””- pe, the} Uinois State Journ eral. - 
“ For thinking le, ~ best of af the getatttc 
publications, ns Oe het heapest. 
ry 


is a 
ne onthly t comes ooere week.”—The Aten 
* It gives to its readers more oe soe thou- 
sand double-celumn octavo of the 
most valuable, ipstruetive, an entertaining read- 
ing of the day. ‘ History. biography, fiction poetry, 
 ectence, gullies, critica. ar amnal is not 
8 the only compilation tha sents 
with a satisfactory om pleteness, as | as fresh. 
ness, the best literature 1; the almost Tanumerable. 
and erally inacocessibie. Buropean bo les, 
ngs | and weekiies,—a literature embracin 
the dbieet and most cultured 
ae ie. Pee thoroigh compen ss 
admirabloendn by t 
4 beg my ote y in the literary 
Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
Address LIIT'TLEL & GAY, Boston, 


The best Home and Foreign Literature 
at Club Prices, 


ee Totes of ‘ LITTELL’s cavee AGP’ and of 

ther of our vivaeious American month- 

the wi a subscriber will find himself in command ot 
Hv. te. ag) 


situation. —Priladel: 
THE Lavine AGB, week) 
eee the cream of Fi Periodieal I Litera 
ture, end either one of the M of 
Home oe yp below, I be sent to one 
‘or one year: 

ARPER’S MONTHLY (Or WEEELY, or BAZAR), 

TuE A OOTT's Mo 


N’S JOURNAL (weekly); or. for #850, Tur 
Ervine AGH and our 10UNG FOLKS. Address as 








ANTED, in every Town and County, 
reliable man or woman to act as agent, for 


The Home of 





Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental W ork, Puzzles, etc.. etc. 
Each number centains sixteen pages, pripted with 
new type, and on a good quality o* paper. 

‘Only Twenty-five Ceri ts a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Seiii stamp tor a specimen copy, 
0. A. ROORBAOH, Publisner. 

102 Nassaustreet. New York 








BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
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FACES ON THE. WALL. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ,“* Min- 
ister’s Wooing,” Ete. 


NCE there was a very good little 

girl, who, by reason of her good- 
ness, knew where to find strawberries in 
the winter. In the same way, less per- 
fect people, blessed by the generous fairies 
of memory and imagination, may sit, as 
I do now, in the midst of falling leavts 
and whistling winds, and call back the 
green grasses and the summer sun. I see 
youder in the glen the darling of our 
house, the gold gleam ia ber brown hair, 
a chain of daisies in her hand, and in her 
eyes the roguish meditation of a kitten, 
weary for an instant only of its play, and 
thinking slyly on another spring. Thrown 
back upon the velvet grass, she is not 
resting, only pausing; from her bright 
glances to the tips of her tiny fingers, 
she is wide awake. 

But now the merry play is over, and 
our pet nestles yonder on the sofa-cush- 
ion, tired at last in earnest. Slowly the 
lids fall, and the lingering smile dies out; 
but the flush in cheek and lip remains, 
like the glow after sunset. The gathered 
buttercups and daisies are loosely helé 
by the fair little hand; no shadows, even 
of dream-land, disturb the sweet brow’s 
perfect peace. She is fast asleep. 

In other words, two chromos hang upon 
the wall, bewitching child-heads, in which 
every mother sees something of her own 
dear ones, never grown old, and never 
lost to her, however time or death may 
have dealt with them. 

Nothing pleases more at first sight. or 
gives pleasure longer than poetical pic- 
tures of children. ‘*The little child” 
whom Jesus sets in the midst of every 
family is a joy that grows not old and 
fades not. 

“ Age cannot wither—custom cannot stale 

Its infinite variety.” : 

For this reason a happy picture of a 
child brings an enjoyment more lasting 
than any other, because it isa subject of 
which no oneever tires. _ 

But these pictures, besides their con- 
stant charm for grown folks, are such 
as children can understand and love. 
Our little “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” would give many a pleasant 
hour of companionable amusement and 
intercourse to the little people akin to 
them in age. The pictures that children’s 
eyes rest on, as they are dropping off to 
sleep or as they awake in the morning, 
seem te them like living friends. All 
sorts of childish dreams and fancies make 
of the pictured face a real companion. 
Not only in the parlor or the sitting room 
would they be an attractive and fitting 
embellishment, but they are a charming 
pair for the adornment of anursery. 

Undoubtedly these two pictures are 
portraits. There is a realistic faithful- 
ness and truth about them that forbids 
the idea of their being fancy heads. They 
will remind many parents of little ones, 
either here or in heaven. Dickens says 
somewhere of his portraiture of little 
Nell that he has had letters from the far- 
thest regions of the earth speaking of 
children who resembled her,—so dear, 
and so early taken! He who paints one 
child well, paints thousands, and speaks 
to the tenderest feelings of innumerable 
hearts. 

Of course there is'a pleasure in possess- 
jng an original painting; but when the 
question lies between an original at five 
hundred dollars and a chromo which can 
scarcely be distinguished from it, at ten 
dollars—particularly when one has not 
the five hundred to spare—the choice is | 
not very difficult. As to these two ex-! 
quisite chromos, only a critical examina- 
tion can distinguish between the copies 
and the originals which sold for many 
hundreds—which is certainly more than 
can be said of the best copies of most 
pictures painted by hand. 

Blessings upon chromo-lithography, by 
which the successful painting of a master 
can be reproduced indefinitely, and can 


enter thousands of homes with its edu- 
cating, quickening, reforming influences! 
It is not alone into the dwellings of 
the great and wealthy that we follow 
this pretty pair with anticipations of de- 
light. e see them in the cot C9) 
the poor,,in the log cabin of the back- 
woodsman, brightening the toil of the 
hard-working wife and mother, and re- 
ceiving the almost adoring wonder of 
children who have never seen pictures 
before. 
God bless the darlin send the little 
comforters fast and far 
a $10.00 pair of 


zs WIDE AWAKE superb French Oil 


oo —subjects LIFE SIZE.—e 
similes 0: om on Peintions GI rN rs Ay 
to every subscriber to 
Henry Warp BEECHER’S. 

Great LITERARY RELIGIOUS, WEEKLY NEWS 

PAPSR. ents havi ng great success! One took 
1,000 names in 3 months; another 600 in 6 weeks; 
another 118 in one week ; one 47 in one , and 


others equally well, ma and = 
44) per day. Takes on sight | emg pe oO 
‘or can- 

Sorry I did not engage sooner.” 


, says: “I think it the best 
‘3 ever offered. 

~ A any book agency. rare chance 

LOCAL 2 ae arsenal a 


Z ays better 
am oe men and wo 
ish good verritory, a sen 
‘verms | J. 1.5. foRD & $0. nearly for irguiat -Y.; 








& Fast Asleep” 





ii Br W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. 


Traffic and Earnings- 

General J. R. Hawley, late Governor of 
Connecticut, has during the present year 
personally visited and carefully studied 
the belt of country traversed by the first 
thousand miles of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad—its climate, its people, its soil 
and general resources—aud the following 
editorial article which, , unsolicitec® re- 
cently appeared in his paper, the Hart- 
ford Courant, is his candid estimate of 
the financial future of this great conti- 
nental road: 

A Goop SHow1ne.—The net earnings of 
the Union Pacific Railroad from January 
Ist to July 3ist, 1871, as reported by the 
Financial Agents were $2,078,788, Should 
the business for the remaining five 
months be proportionately large, the net 
earnings for the entire year would be 
$3,563,636.64. The censtruction of the 
first 1,000 miles of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, a liberal allowance being made 
for all contingencies, will not exceed 
$30,000,000—$30,000 per mile. 

A volume of business over this 1,000 
miles equal to that which is reported for 
the 1,000 miles of the Union Pacific would 
yield a net return of 12 per cent. on the 
investment—leaving a net profit of over 
44 per cent. after paying the interest on 
the company’s bonds. In its first 1,000 
miles the Northern Pacific Road will pass 
through the best wheat-growing region 
in the world—of vast extent and great 
fertility. It will run along the rich 
garden lands of the valleys of the Red 
River of the North, the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone. The products of the wide 
and fertile regions of the Assiniboine and 
Saskatchewan will find their way to mar- 
ket over its rails, and the rapidly increas- 
ing volume of mining business already 
existing in Montana will inevitably ac- 
cept of the facilities the road will afford. 
The excellence of the country and the 
rapidity with which it is filling with im- 
migrants give promise of a local business 
whose figures alone will rival the show- 
ing made above. And.when to this is 
added the great through traffic of the 
world, there is left no room to doubt that 
the Northern Pacific will, from the start, 
perform in its field as grand a work as 
is now being done by its more southern 
neighbor. 

Were there, then, nothing but the busi- 
ness of the road upon which to depend, 
its projectors might reasonably hope for 
a paying return; but behind and sup- 
porting all is the immense grant of 50,000,- 
000 acres of land. These lands are not 
irreclaimable waste places, but are main- 
ly fertile plains and rich vaileys—well 
watered and lying in the midst of a 
temperate climate. 

Under the provisions of the mortgage, 
the proceeds of sales of land must be 
applied to the repurchase and cancella- 
tion of the bonds. Thus, this superb 
estate will prove a source of constant 
revenue, which must be held sacred for 
the benefit of the bondholders. 

Another journal commenting on the 
above, says: “‘The Courant” to render 
its prediction safe beyond question, only 
claims for the Northern Pacific Road, 
at the outset, a traffic, per mile of track, 
equal to that of the Union Pacific, with 
the same average running expense. Con- 
sidering the character of the country 
traversed by the two lines, the vast ad- 
vantages of the Northern route in pro- 
ductive lands,.rapid settlement, tributary 
traffic, ease of grades and abundance of 
timber, fuel and water, it.is morally cer- 
tain that the earnings of the Northern 
Road will from the beginning be much 
greater, and its operating expenses much 
less, than those of its Southern neigh- 
bor. The conspicuous financial success 
‘already achieved by the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific Roads, in spite of immense 
disadvantages in cost of construction 
and character of country traversed, 
leaves no room to doubt that the North- 
ern ‘Pacific is to be one of the most 
profitable roads on the continent. 


a 


TO OUR ACENTS. 


The Publishersof the Christian Union 
hereby , authorize their agents, can- 
vassing for subscriptions to the paper, 








¢|to offer the paper FREE up to the first 


of January next to all who, during the 
month of December, subscribe for the 
year 1872. This will include the Pic- 
torial Holiday Number with illustrated 
Christmas Tales from Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
R. W. Raymond, and other favorites of 
the reading public, and an. unusual 
amount of other interesting matter. 
One agent just appointed in Wash- 
ington City, D. C., reports to us to-day 


(Tuesday, Dec. 5th) that in one hour. 


after getting his outfit from the Ex- 
press office he took forty-one subscrip- 
tions, and eighty-one the day after. In- 
telligent and energetic work only is 
needed for a grand success’in this can- 
vass. The combination of chromos 
and paper “takes on sight.” 
With all these points in your favor,— 

a splendidly popular combination, a 
free paper till Jan. 1, inoluding the 





Holiday Number, and the fact that : Now 
is the time when people are ready to 
subscribé to a new paper for the en- 
suing year,—you ought to make a hand- 
sume thing of it. And, although the 
canvass will be good for months to 
come, the time for Special Effort is 
NOW, between the present and Jan. 1, 
1872. 

There is every encouragement. of 
success for those who are capable of 
the right kind of action. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York ; 
il Bromfield St., Boston; ‘ 
285 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


$100,000,000 
5-20 BONDS 


HAVE BEEN.CALLED IN BY THE GOvV- 
ERNMENT, AND ARE NOW BEING 
PAID. 


Many holders of those securities have been 
converting them, through us, into the 


PEORIA AND ROCK ISLAND 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


thereby adding 25 Per Cent, to their Capital. and 
about 45 Per Cent. to their Yearly Income. 








We recommend these bonds strongly, for the’ 


following reasons: 


The Road, ninety-one miles in length, is al- 
ready COMPLETED. and earning much more 
than the interest on the whole issue of bonds. 

The mortgage, $1,500,000, is less than $16,500 
per mile. 

The road passes through a rich, populous, 
agricultural, manufacturing, and coal district. 

It connects Peoria and Rock Island, two of 
the largest and most flourishing cities in Tli- 
nois, and forms part of a trunk-line from In- 
dianapolis to St. Paul—578 miles. 
nects two navigable rivers—the Illinois and 
Mississippi. The bondsare authorized for the 
extra equipments and necessary buildings re- 
quired to do the business now offered. 

They are coupon bonds, $1,000 each, and can 
be registered if desired, 

Interest,'seven per cent., gold, free of tax, 
payable February and August. 

Price, 90 and interest, in currency. 

Maps and full particulars furnished by 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
No. 14 Nassau st., N. Y. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


Monday, D. December 4, 


FANCY SILKS. 


EVENING SILKS in ali the latest shades and 
tints, among which we offer the Camille, the Nile 
Green, the Nymphe de Paris, the Duchese Blue, 
oe Rose da Thé, the Alexis Blue, in all their 

and at from 2 5v to $6 per yard. 

SILKS rom STREET WEAR in all the choice 
shades and colors, at reduced prices. 








ALSO, 
STRIPED SILKs, Fae styles. from 7éec. to $1 25, 
worth from $1 to $1 50. 


SUITS, 


In SILKS, yeuerne CASHIERS SERGES 
IRISH and FRENCH POPLINS, CLOTHs in all 
colors, TARLET ANS. BwIee x ORGANDIES, &c. 
&c., at prices greatly reduced. 


1 
The DRESS-1! ay DEPARTMENT receives 


orders at any im 
latest ‘andoathn 
by competent Frene 


CLOA KS, 


Just imported pendeomely trimmed Ree embroi- 
dered, from $15 upwar 


=} in the 


is fash are made u 
re notice, 


fashions, at sho 
ress-makers. 





rey 
OFen. CLOAKS in WHITE CASHMERE, dou- 
ble cape, elegantly trimmed aud embroidered, 
from $40 to $150. 


VELVET JACKETS in all colors, braided with 
gold or silver, with and without sleeves, very 
efrlish and rich, from 


FURS. 


! MONDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


A complete stock of GENUINE FURS, Svoomprising 
Ermine Sets, Mink Sets, Rusaian 
Bay Sables, “ani &c., &c., which we will sell 
at ic low prices. 


DRESS GOODS. 


WINTER DRESS GOODS just o 
ing all the newest styles, from 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND 20th 8T., 
GRAND AND CHRISTIE 8TS. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


PRANC’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS ! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATA- 
LOGUE SEND STAMP: TO. THE PUBLISH- 
ERS, 


L. PRANC & CO., BOSTON. 
The Best Family Magazine! 


bh 
oi Ura 00 pra tees hs Sh ras 


for sp 
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|eLuBs ARE TRUMPS 


The tenth volume of Wood’s Household 
Magazine begins with Jan. 72. Its regu- 
lar contributors include Horace Greeley. 
Gail Hamilton, Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. 
Dio Lewis, Theodore Tiltoz, Dr. W. W. 
Hall, James Parton, etc. Harriet Beech 
er Sfowe, Brick Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, 
Petroleum ,.V. Nasby, stc., write for it 
occasionally. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. 


While overhauling our papers, after the recent 
removal to our new quarters, we came across the 
following letter, which so appropriately expresses 
the general sentiments of those who read our 
Magazine, that we have concluded to publish it. 


BROOKLYN, Feb. Lith, 1871. 


r Sir.—In ’69, while I was edi “The Mother 
at Home. » Twas much interested & few Soptes 
of your “Household Magazine.” which found 
their way into my nouse, whether to me or m 
husband, I do not know. nor does it matter. 
was so much pleased that I wrote asking for an 
exchange but receiving no answer, I let the mat- 
ter drop. 1 write now, cuchonies two dollars, with 
the request that if you can furnish me with the 
whole set of1870. you will do so, and also put me 
down as asvbscriber for 1871. If you have nota 
set of 1870. please. for the ertra dollar, put my 
daughter down for 1871. directing to Rey. Mrs. 
Samuel Scoville. Norwich. Chenango Co., N. ¥. 

I think one copy comes to the office of the 
“Christian Union,” edited by my husband, but I 
prefer to have one copy sent to the house for my 
own use 

Direct last yore Nos,, if you have them, and 
~ ge tte ed itor it you please, to Mrs. Henry 


8.8. Woop :— 


r, i% Columbia street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. and oblige y yours respectfully 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


OUR CLUBBING TERMS. 


We will cause Woop’s HOUSEHOLD 

AGAZINE (price $1), Demorest’s Monthly, 

) — elther the American Agriculturist, 
or 


for 


on receipt of $3. at is, 

Magazine and Demorest, ‘and t 

turist. Should ¢ither Ta Museam, or 

the Herald of Health be eer to the 

Agriculturist, it may be substituted for it, 

ir, Wood’s ig my a ty. 

logical Jouras 1, (pete 

only, and either the A Monleenion Merry’s 
, or the Herald of Health for $3, which 
e price of the Journal, 


Three First-Class 


Z 
a 


American ne «. 
peor & H 4 


rregue- 


pposite 
on price. 


Pomeroy’s Domocrs! 

New York Week Be 

New York Semi- center y riba. 
New York Weekly W 


ine sent free 





OD wet 


of Health.. 

Scribner’s Monthly 
r’s 

° Weekly.. 


Attenthe Monthly op 
Appleton’s Jo — ee 

Scientific Ame 

Peter’s Musical Mostly...” 


1 tgs 
COCO mm DO DODD sores 


Sa 


with either of 
periodicals, at thei 


Wood's Maga 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS 


FOR 1871—72. 


We will furnish any one or more of the following 
premiums for the number of subscribers set oppo- 
site the price. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Davis’ Sewing Machine 
Buckeye Mower 
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an Besar SuSE NEES 


Bradbu ary Piano 
5—Coin ae 2 n Wa teh’. oot 
Lad ‘in Go da Watch . 


es ger 
Doty’s Improved Washer . 
Family Fairbanks’). 


Knife Co. ). 
Pocket Knife 
Lady ’sGold Pen, silv. case (Hawkes) 
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Fent 
Gold Pen with Ebony Holder “ 


Daron 
Pen nite iN. - 











PUBLICATIONS. 
35 —Wegeter’s Raawtig ed Dictionary . $ B 
nal Pictoria’ 
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a 
By 


a pl Journal 
37—Demorest’s M 


onthly. . 
38—Chris Union with Ghromos . evess 
yy ee and vericuliaist.. ‘ 


40—A can Agri 
fi—Herald fot Health. . 
42—Merry’s Museum 
43—American Sunda 
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Morn # 
38—"Our Hope” rey “Our SOT voce ccece 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
60—Tea Set, six pieces Lueius Hart).... 
61 Ceanee : ses 
62—Kevolving Butter Cooler ** 
63—Casters and Fruit Basket “ 

Half Napkin Rings.. 


ild’s ae 
tee. Pos ea Tabie'Spoons (Gferiden Coy. ° 


Knives, Iv. Hand. . 
tone, Set nives roe ks Ruts iat 
te—Carving Knife, Fork and Steei .... 


Premiums No, li, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 20, 32, 88, 34, 
36, 67, and 68, will be mailed free of postage on re- 
ceipt of the club. Address 

Ss. S. WOOD & CO., 
Newburgh, N.Y., 


Who will mail three numbers of the Magazine 
Free. 
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NEW BOOK FOR DAIRYMEN, 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Practical Dairy 
Husbandry: 


BY X. A. WILLARD, A, M., 
Editor of the Dairy Husbandry Department of the 
Rural New Yorker. 


This Work comprises a complete Treatise “n Milk 
and its products, including Dairy Farms and 
Farming ; Grasses and Cattle Foods : Dairy Stok, 
Breeding, Selection and Manegement; Milk, Com- 
position. Character, etc ; Early History of Checse 
and Butter Factories, and;Mode of Organization : 
European and American Dairy Systems Com par- 
ed; Minute Directions for the Manufacture and 
Care of Butter and Cheese, both at Farm Dairies 
and Factories, with the Latest Improvements and 
practices. 


Mr. WILLARD is widely known asa practical and 
popular writer on all matters pertaining vo Milk, 
Butter and Cheese. THIS GREAT STANDARD 
WORK contains over 550 large 8yo. pages, fully il- 
lustrated in all departments, and handsomely 
printed. Price $3. 

As the book is to be sold by subscription, we de- 
sire to engage the services of reliable and active 
Agents, in all the dairy regions of the Unicd States 
and Canada, to whom liberal inducements are offer- 
ed. Send for Descriptive Circular to Agents, con- 
taining full particulars, terms, &c. 

For agencies in Ohio, and States to the West and 
South of Ohid, address 

Col, 8. D. HARRIS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


who is General Western Agent. For all other 
States and Canada, address 
D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
Rural New-Yorker Office, New York. 


4 TALE FOR THE TIMES! 
Mrs, H. B. STOWE’S 


LATEST AND BEST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
“MY WIFE AND |; 


OR, 
Harry Henderson’s History.” 
480 pp. 12mo. Ez. Clo., $1.76. 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS. 
By H. L. STEPHENS. 
“ This sheoning novel is Mrs. Stowe’s latest and, 
in many respects, mon soe htful and men P and 
book. It is eminent! for the times, an 
as it does, A Stowe! 8 individual id: 
abou ine ae Te vexed Woman including 
magmas, atv suffrage, legislation, ‘and all the 
rig i aimed by by the clamorous, is spicy enough 
even for this manaten newspaper ag t has al- 
sendy gustiod wie espread interest, 50 much so that 
English _paplishers ave arranged for its issue in 
Great B n, and it is —_ in course of translation 
d Swedish. It is a book 
ch, treating of exciting topics in Mrs, Stowe’s 
- ¢ ing style, with a large share of ‘ Beecher 
sense’ and c ristic touches of fancy, spark- 
ling dialogue and merry humor, will be eagerly 
sought for.” 
Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of the price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, 


(and % & 26 Murray St.) New York. 


NEW AND Goop Books. 


ERNITY. Treatise for wie and 
ae By 8. VmRDI, : -. M Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 ph pee Price, $2.25. Thira Edition. 


a anate friend and guide. Ra Yim i 


man as @ 
TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Be rein and Drive him. With 
of the Turf. HIRAM 
ae} 412 Peay . steel-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 


“me information 1¢ 0 it mes is worth ten times 
its cost.”—Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Br 
\CATHARINE BE. BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH- 
ER ty mo. 390 pages; y illustrated. 








“A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


HRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
Choruses, Quartets, and Set Pieces, ove. 3 
OHN ZUNDEL, 0 Plymouth Church, 
lyn, N. Y. 8vo, 160 pages. Boargs, $1; cloth, ime 
“ The author is well known as pgmisenie com- 
poser of church music.”—Boston 


pb Pa ree ge —t# j SERMONS, vires, Gecona, 
Third, and Fourth Series, uniform un 
Octavo vols., about 450 pp. each: Single volumes. 
each cameicte. $50. 


Op will A we glad to posses) in rons of por 

ande ‘orm, these corrected ns 

the greatest. of British 
WwW. 


haps of living Gecetbine 
Quarterly 
ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. ‘By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, $2. 


~ ant charming book.”—Springfleld (Mass.) Republi- 


Oe ouvas CHURCHES. Eight. Lectures by 
THO ae y ye - Paper, 50 cents ; 
extra cl 4; ; “cloth gilt, $1. 

“ A book to make men wall Union. 


“The book is wile. but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (2), Commen 


abovs hooks for sale b all Booksellers, or sent 
eee ea ~~ dy 


J. B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


OW READY. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS Fourth 
Series. March to September, 1870. 


These ete nears taken by 
T. J. BMinwood vf eecchers current Sermons, 
a the 7 authentic and authorized issue. 


0., , beveled boards. 
Price, 


First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
Uniform binding : $2.50 per vol. 
of readers will be 





glad t0’Dossess, in 
vt ‘Ker. 


abil: com 
unten paay ea = 
map , Or will be sent by matl 

}. B, FORD & co., Publishers, 
27 Park Pisce, New Vork 


Christian Heart-Songs. 








101 A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 


Pieces; together with a selection of Anthems. 

Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. By JoHN ZUN- 

DEL, author of “ Harmony and Modulation,” “ Vol- 

untaries for the Organ,” ete., etc. 8vo. Price, 

boards, $1.00 ; cloth..$1.25. 

Mr, ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RINK, 
he shows his trainin in the beautiful simplicity of 
his themesrand’the rich variety of his harmonies. 
Mir, ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, (H. W. BEECH ER’S). 

For sale by a)! Bookseilers; or sent free, by mail, 
on receipt of price. * 





J.B. FORD & 00., 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





Dec, 6, 1871. 








DRY GOODS. 


Npeclal Announcement. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offeriaz, 
AND {WiLL €ONTINUE DURING THE 
HOLIDAYS, 
the baiance of 
ALL WOOL PLAID 


Dress Goods 


at 50c. per yard, 
former price $1 








Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have just received 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSOKTMENT 


Fancy Goods 
suitable for 


Holiday Presents. 


Please call and examine. 


Broadway, ath Ave., 9th & 10th Sis. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are Offering 
the balance of their stock of 


Colored Alpaca Suits, 


at 14 each; recent price $2). 
EMPRESS CLOTH 4o., in four pieces, 
handsomely trimmed, 
S20; recently $30 and $35. 
Paris made 


Serge and Poplin Suits, 


at $50; recently sold at $30, 


REAL IRISH POPLIN SUITS, 
$70 and $75}; recently sold at #126. 
Handsome SILK WALKING SUITS, 
$75; recently soid at $125. 
PAR'(S-MaDE 


Striped Velvet Suits, 


very handsome. 
$753 worth $150. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway, cor. {9th St., 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURS. 


WE ARE OFFERING A CHOICE SELECIION 
OF 
Seal and Astrakan Sacques. 
Russian Sable Muffs and Boas. 
Silver Fox Muffs, Seal, Astrakan. 
Ermine, Mink, Black Martin and 
Chinchilla Muffs, Boas and Sets. 
Ladies’ and Children’s ‘Seal Caps 
and Turbans. } 
Also a Fine Stock of 


Biack and White Bear. White and Gray 
‘ Wolf, and Fox, Angola and Seal 


SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE ROBES, 


At Popular Prices.. 











WILL OFFER THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
STOCK IN 


Rich Paris Reception 
Watking Costumes 
and Evening Dresses, 
Embd’d Overdresses, 
Potonaises, 
Velvet and Cioth Cloaks, 
Emb’d and Braided 
House Jackets, &c., &c. 


The above forming the most elaborate and costiy 
importation of GARMENTS of PARIS PRODUC- 
TION ever before exhibited in this market, and 
will be sold 


At VERY LOW PRICES, 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Department 


House and Smoking Jackets, in 
Velveteen, Cloth,and other ~ 
new materials. 


Robes de Chambre, Cardigan Jackets, Kid 
Dogskin, Castor and Piush-lined Cloves, 
Fancy Scarts, Ties, Cravats, Mufflers, 
Piain and Embroidered Shirt Fronts, 
Linen and Muslin Shirts, Coliars and 
Cuffs, Buckskin Underwear, in Creat 
Variety, 


At VERY LOW PRICES. 


Holiday Presents. 
2.000 Dresses of Striped, Piaid and Chene 
Popliins, Serges, and other Worsted Materiais. 

ALSO, 


2,000 Dresses English and Domestic 
Prints. 
N.B.—The above are cut in DRESS PATTERNS. 
and are placed On separate counters for the con- 
Venie nce of customers. 


at RE 


RICH 
~ |SASH RIBBONS, 


ONE-THIRD ORIGINAL COST PRICR | 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 


and FRENCh FLOWERS 
AT THE 


Great East Side Establishment. 


RIDLEY & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


exhibit to-day the cheapest goods of the season tn 
every department. Examine Bonnet apd Mantilla 
Silk Velvets, rich Bonnet Ribbons, filks, Satins. 
Reps for trimmings $1.50, 1.75 per yard. Ten-shil- 
ling Velveteens reduced to 75 cents per yard, Dress 
and Cloak Trimmings and Silk Fringes. 


For The Holidays. 


Real and Imitation Laces, Collars. sets and Sleeves. 
Yankee Notions, Corsets and Skirts, 
Ladies’ Neck Ties and Scarfs. 
HOSIERY, UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS. 


KID GLOVES. 


Cheapest in the City. 
Try our 75 cent and $i Glove. 
Two Buttons. 90 cents, g1, 1.25. 
Every pair warranted. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON. 


Nos. 309, 311, BL Qeane 
. 64 6a, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block nae, a the Bowery. 





FUR DEPARTMENT. 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


Mink, Sabie, Ermine, Squirrel. Seal, and every 
other descriptiun of Fur, in Muffs, Boas, 
Cioaks, Sacgues, Jagkets, Carriage 
and Sleigh Robes, Trim- 
mings. &c , &c. 
("Cheapest this season. 


NO FANCY PRICES. 
We have Misses’ Sets at $1.75, 2, 2.50, and upwerd. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31134 Grand, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENT 
AND UNDER-CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENT, 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND 8T., NEW YORE. 
' SECOND FLOOR. 
Attractive assortment of Ladies’ Under-wear— 
very low prices 
Opera Flannel Hoods, Jackets, Sacques, Gabri- 
Ties, Swiss Over-Skirts.&c ,&o. Prices reduced. 
INFANTS’AND MISSES’ CLOAKS, 
DRESSES AND SUITS, 
BKAUTIFUL VARIRTY, 
CHEAP. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos, 809, 3115 3114 Grand; 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block Kast from the Bowery. 





Hat Department. 
AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


SECOND FLOOR. 
Over 500 cases of new Velvet, Felt ant Straw Mats, 


to-day, at 50 cents on the dollar. 


Silk Velvet Hats, $1.50; finest made, $2.25 ; specitity. 
ten new shapes. 


Soft Velvet Crown Hats. cannot be seen elsewhere. 


Look at our Felt Hat at 50c., 75c,. and $1; reguiar 
price elsewhere, $1.75ana #2. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos, 309, 311, 31136 Grand; 
Nos. 68. 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allez 8t., 
Fifth block East from the Bewery. 


TOYS, DOLLS. 


NEW DEPARTMENT, OPEN TO-DAY. 





Ho! children ail over the City, 
Do you know that our food frie “értona a St. Nick 
Hes statianed an agence 
‘Yo trim up our Christmas Trees = 


E. RIDLEY & SON 


ax to take you 00 Ridley’s ; 
Nevermind the * Ribbons” so a 

Never mind the“ brie t Flowers’ and i Foathers 
Stretched along ewenty rods in a line. 


E. RIDLEY & SON 


But bonat go down-stairs seit eee she Fors are, 
Oh! “my,” ain’t it jolly and 

Litho Trunks that a tuiry might lia 
For packing her Wass ube uway, 


E. RIDLEY & SON 


Fancy Work-Boxes. ‘Desks one ers, 
Dress, Building-Blocks, Ten- und Balls. 
Spiendid Tea-sets of Silver and Pewter, 
And at least oo bushels of lis, 


E. RIDLEY & SON 


So children ajl over the \ 


Coax $8 to step in 
Where aor ta Claus’s toe agent at Ridiey’s 
oys away. 


Almost gives the Piay 


E. RIDLEY & SON 


sg nen truce 
m St. Nick Jent in Grand street, 


"ana Miley is surely th py tk 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 





Nos. 809, 811, 811} Grand; 


_| 22, tn all the new shades. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





868" 








LADIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S POR 
MILLINERY COODs. 


We invites lattention toour Black and Col- 
ored French Trimming Velvets ia ali the new 


shades 
Rlack ‘ik Velvet, $2 25 and w 
Black Silk Velvet, tba A Le teig a sane 
THREB CASDS, ineruding obi choice shades, at very 


RIBBONS. 


Now open the most complete assortment of Bon- 
net Kibbons, in the city, Nos. 4,5, 7, 9, 12, 16, and 


T-inch Black Sush Hibbons, T5c., Warran' li silk. 
j-inch Sa: Gach Ly in all shades, eee sola on 


1 2. 
Osta Sash iibuoos, in all shades, 85c., warrant- 
eda 
7-inch Black Gros oa ty ee. i St 
ALL. "HE NEW ‘OE 
T LESS THAN POPULAL 
Laheas GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR 
BLACK THREAD AND hy Lk LACES, 
ediu am on a Extra Qua’ ity, 
BARBERS, HAND ee CO LARS, and 


Lace Collars, 260. 
Ladies will ao swell te 


COLOR, 
RICEs. 


Bre fe. 780 , 850.. and 950, 
to call and e fi 
Se ue ary xe) io stock of 
SILK wuneunal 


ROUND HATS, 


d SILK VELVET BONNETS. 
Finest quality 5 Re LT HATS, $1 2, Geld ce 


‘or 
SILK VELVET BONNETS and ROUND eee. 
$2 74—the best quality made; all new shape 


FLOWERS. 

Fi est FRENCH Ow . 
WHEATAS, HEADDAESSHS bo. justnower ea: 
FEATHERS. 
give cases of Ostrich Plumes, Ostrich Tips, Fancy 
eathers, Aigrettes, at very low prices. 
KID CLOVES. 


200 doz. Lupin’s two-button Kid Stoves, $1. 7. 

600 doz: Lupin’s two-buttons, $1.25, w $1.75. 

300 doz. Lupin’s two-buttoi Fancy Eid ¢ Gloves. $1.35 
All of — woos are of a superior quality, and 

every pair w: 

Perronet Kia ‘Gloves tm two buttons, 


LADIES’ SCARFS and TIES. 


Now on the most complete assortment of Scarfs 
and Ties in the city, the cheapest. 

Strangers and our customers, are respectfully 
invited to examine our stock. 

N.B.—Reduction to the trade. 
All goods marked tn plain figures, 


H. O'NEILL & aA, 


G? TO 
Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion. 


Immense Reduction 


ces of our Velvets, Velveteens. Satins, 
bbons, &c., to make room for our 


Heliday Goods and Toys. 





In tne 


Black Veiveteen at 50c.. 85c., $1, $1 25 per yard, ail 
fell, @ per cent. under pri ce. 
rown Velyeen reduced to 7éo. and 85c. per yard. a 
lack Silk Velvets areatly reduced. 
Klegunt qualities to #2, 2.25, $2.50, $3. 
cxsre, Va ey au Dae and "$5 20, ‘ali worth 
per cent. 
Black Nie ch Cloak Volvets? rad S58, $7 50, and $8 75, 
‘uily 40 per cent. under pri 
dasthare and hiowers reduced t 
ear quality en af pack Ostrich _ at 65 
enis—Ww 
Black Osirieh Tips at 1c., léc., and 2%5c.—worth 


dou 
Extra —— Black Ostrich Tips at 50c.. worth $i. 
Immense baranine: in lathes’, 


d Children’ 
Merino Underwear 
Hosiery, Gioves, Corsets. 
Woolen Goods, &c. 
Ladies’ Merino Vests, high neck and long sleeves, 
at 76c., worth $1 25, and all other grades ia pro- 


portion 
Gents’ ‘Merino eee a8 at 70c., worth $1, and better 
tion 
-. a. high neck and long sleeves, 


Comnths in ouery style and quality 
ee Corsets, all wnalevune, and perfect fit 
uaranteed, at 75c., worth $1, in boxes. 
si Gimps, Passementerie rimmings, Fringes, 
Buttons, Ornaments, Loops, &¢,, &c., greatly 
reduced in price, 


GUIPURE LACES. 


Anew invoice just received. We advise our lady 
trons, especiaily those who have been waiting 
or the same, not t delay examining the goisds, as 
shee well know how rapidly we seli off choige pat- 


» Places real Guipure Lace, fully 2 inches wile, at 


ort 
25 pieces, fully. it inches wide, at $1; worth #1 35. 
25 pieces. — “6 on wide, new patterns. a 91.35; 


Gents’ 


© with a lurge assorfment 


eats, all guaranteed to the 
very best sc. a fan'y 40 per cent. legp than 
at uny store lu the city: 


We tmport ail our reul dtrect, and self them 
4 avery ail advance, as it is our aim ta make 
t 


* TEMPLE OF FASHION 


the great REAL LACE DEPOT of the City. 


Holiday Goods and Toys. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT NOW OPEN. 
All our own importation. 
import the finest styles a ot aplate ritin, 
we Deake. Work = Jewel Box as. & BR. on atree 4 
om fhe largest Buropean m 
are fe thereb enabied to sell the s: sume full "60 pe 
cent. less than Broadway prices 
All the newest styles now on exhibition. 
We cordially invite an inspection. 
No one urged to buy. 
Finest Rosewood Wri Desks, silver eRe and 
ee givee papote ne ; suld on Br 


ay at 
BS: rtion 
Solid winch Swaine rae wei riting o ee 
lock, at #1. worth 


at Troms. ae 


‘ond 


Gils edge and 
Toys in every style, , Sc. each upward to the 
finest styles 


ms goods marked tn plain figures. 


he trade. Sunda: "ae and charitable institu- 
m... liberally dea te wi 


Orders by mail suaniaty attended to at 


EHRIO#’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
287 er Pa mear 24th Street. 
P.S.—Ladies f: teutly m reach our. Ts- 
tablishment most con gonventen from bo Ferr 
o7 oe Broadway and 2rd 
‘ultor. Ferry, eitber by shes pe AL s from Vesey 
Street, oF D by Sth Avenue stages to BroadWay un 





ROMAN SASH RIBBONS, 
LACE BOWS AND BARDES, 
LACE SLEEVES AND COLLARS, 
LACE HANDEERCHILEFS, 
FANCY Bows, 
HEA 
INFAN ty’ W 
A‘ latge actortment of of real use for 
Holiday Presents, put up in voXkes. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


847 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH 8ST. 


J.B. SMALL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
emer ig eee te 


AND CAPS. 








Nos. 62, 64, 66,68. and 70 Allen St- | 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


ssued wit agama 
“ J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New tint 


LADIES’ CRAVATS AND BOWS. 


aie 





Popular Goods at Popular Pree 


DECEMBER, 1871. 
General Reduction in Prices 


O CLOSE THE SEASON. 

Black and Colored Silke and Satins, 
Paisley and Broche Long Shawls, 

Black and Oolored Silk Velvets and 


Velveteens, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Ready-Made Suits, 
Silk Velvet and Oloth Sacques and Talmas, 
Plain and Fancy Dress Goods. 
Liaens, Damasks, Table and Piano Oovers. 
Cloths. Cassimeres, Blankets, Flannels. 
Winter Hosiery and Gloves. 
W. K. PEYTON, 272 and 274 Bowery, 
Near Housten St. 





867 
Berthe Fichu.—For ladies. Alisizes. Pattern,25cts. 
For full description see 


SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED: PATTERN BAZAAR. 


Just published for winter. 
Contains full and mioute aescriptio: nund INustrates 
every poveliy in the WIN’ Ven s1rYLEs 


Subscribe Now! One Dollar a Year! 


We give aS premium to each ~ pean oad patterns 
of their select Ay to > iy OLL 
HAL LAR! 


This number of “ decane contains a Premium 
which can be used to the value of Half a Dollar in 
Patterns. Single copy wailed for og cents. 
Canvassers wes everywhere 
. BUKDKTTE SMITH 
¥l4 Broadway. New York. 





WEBS’ TER’ S PALTEN r 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 


One of the most importart inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect 
button-hole with it than the most experienced 
hand’ can work ‘without it. Every stitch is taken 
with the most perfect mechanical aowamncy Is 
used entirely independent of the sewin, mashine. 
and will last a life-time. Does away with pricking 
oe fingers, straining the eyes, and with imperfect 

Nar worked button-hules. They give 

satisfaction. Ladies who use them say 

they are worth their weight in gold. Over 
ousand sold during the first week of their 


introduction. 
‘The most liberal inducements offered to the trode. 
ods Merchants find it an 


-Goods and Fan 
ps lent selling arti 
and traveling ements wanted everywhere. 
amples and terms, ee full directions for use, 
prepaid on ye oe 50 cents FN oe by 
Roelve prompt attention. Add 


i W. WEBSTER & CO.., 600 Broadway, N.Y. 


A. ALEXANDER, 
“FINE , 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


357 SIXTH AVENUE, 
N.W. cor. 22d St., New York. 


LOUIS XV. TIE, 








MADE BY: 





E. FLANNERY, 
914 BROADWAY 
. Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
PAT i N | Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
' ean, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
containing Patent Laws with ful) 
yao how to obtain Patents. free. 


bound volume of 118 contain 
| crate 


iw 
4 sod . 
for ob 





tent Lews 
stents. Jed on recéipt of 35 


yi | eae 
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~ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


“A question that now agitates the minds of many watch- 
makers, is, ‘which is the poy watch to recommend tor 
ladies’ use: the American or Swiss?’ 

“At the ‘ime the retailer sells it, be can make, 
bly, more profit on @ @ Swiss Watch than on a‘ Lady _ 
manufactured by the National Watch Company, When 
we sell the Swiss wate! Ade —_— to ‘warrant it’ for a cer- 
tain length of time, an: work to lose the profit. 
{n a month = , | An work is Out of repair. If the 
malinspring shoul e chances are that. the recoil 
of the = =0 wot that the leaves ot the center-pin- 
jon are the teeth in the the same 
condition vty. our labor or the time o: —— = atchmaker 
bes ins to eat into the aa! 

“In our opinion the * is not at Hy ~ 
to most of the Swiss Sathana but ‘in many « x 
ia a more scientific of work; more d 
one 3 movenent Ol — thanejporure, for 
‘atchmaker’ 8 Jou: 


“mca on your sieme nah ask to see the Elcin 
Waite 


* 
The Elgin Miustrated_ Almanac, or the Illustrated Ar- 
Rilbarteon, sent free upon ap lewign an ty National (Et: 
ardson, ent m app on a 
wae Ss Cony y. et and is 7 and 125 Lake Street, Chicago, 
or No. 
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Boys’ \y asuau ooo a Boys’ aitham 
aupennede. 

865 B'dway, 

New Y 


Boys’'W: 
Watches, 








GUTH COMPA 
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P erry : meee ha & ¢ Co, 


One of the must pupatar, smilisully ed- 
ited, and widely circulated papers 
im the F mone cen di 








Rev. Edward £. Hale, 2} 
, Prof.James De Mille, 
“Mrs L. C. Moulton, 
Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. ©. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Depison, 
With other well known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its columns. 


Mrs. H. B, Stowe, 
“ Sophie May,,’ 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, 


Besides charming'ty written Stories, and 
Tales of Adventure, it contains: Letters of 
Travel, Historical and Scientific Articles, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Observations in Natural 
History, Striking Editoriais qn Current Events, 
Sports, Games, Puzzles, etc., etc. 

Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full o 
information. it atiracts and interests alike both 
old and young. 

Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “ Homz 
LiF#,” the other “ Lifz ON THE FRONTIER,”’ 
will appear during the year. 

Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. Subscription 
prico, $1 60 in advance. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mars. 


Wis KS 


FLORAL » 





Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in Twe 
Celers, on superb TINTED PAaPsR.——four 
Hundred Evgravings of Flowers, Plants 

and Vegetabies, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES.——Directions ,and, Plans 
for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, &£c.——The 
handsomest and best Floral Guide in the World. 
——All for Ten Cents, to those who think of 
buying Seeds. —— Nota quarter th’ cost———200,000 
sold of 1871. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester. N.Y. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
ALL SIZES, 


STYLES, 
And PRICES. 


From one tune to over one hundred tunes. 
Fine Boxes from $15 to $75 each. Circulars free. 
MOSIOAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 
New Cylinders, witb tunes of your own choice. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway. 
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THE PRESENT ATTI1U0DE OF : 
SCIENCE TOWARDS THE BIBLE. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


Seal * * * ~ 


HERE is a class of persons, who, seeing 
mischief arising from the fanciful pur- 
suit of scieatifie investigations into Biblical 
statements, refuse to read; refuse to be- 
lieve in anything; steadily shut their eyes 
and close their ears ; 
more diligeutly, ahd say that they will 
have none of science. And they err in the op- 
posite direction as really, though perhaps not 
30 fatally, as those whom we have just de- 
scribed, who, carelessly, without proper equip- 
ment for investigation, embraces fancies with- 
out theories, and theories for approved facts. 
As to the antiquity of the race, although 
there has been much of surmise, and some- 
thing of extravagance, it certainly may be 
said, I think, that the old chronologies were 
deficient and incorrect; and that in so far as 
the beginnings of the human race are con- 
cerned, they must be abandoned. The world 
is older, and the race of man began its career 
further back than thesix thousand years which 
we have been accustomed to give to chrono- 
logical science. We are to remember that 
chronology isa humaninveution. There is no 
authyritative statement on the subject insa- 
ered Scripture. That does not undertake to 
tell how many years the world has been in ex- 
istence. It does not meddle with the question. 
It does not undertake to assign periods of du- 
ration to the different nations or developments 
ofthe humay race. That is all purely human 
work. And to set this aside, and reconstruct 
atheory of chronology, leaves the Scriptures 
untouched. We donottouch any statement 
of the Holy Writ in removing the date of man’s 
first existence thousands of years back. 

A variety of studies have converged upon 
the method ot Gedin creation. It is generally 
agreed in those circles. where the means of 
knowledge are best, in regard to the.purely 
muterial world, that all present organizations 
have probably developed from preceding and 
lower forms; as those develope from anterior 
ones; and so on, back to the lowest germs. 
This isa prevalent doctrine in regard to the 
vegetable kingcom. It isalso a prevalent ten- 
dency of belief in regard to the animal king- 
dom below man. In other words, it is believed 
that the divine method of creation was not 
peremptory, absolute and instantaneous; but 
that the method of creation was that of growth 
through a long series of gradually evolving 
developments. It is not disputed that it is a 
divine creative act that sustains it. - But it is 
still 2 question whether the divine power acted 
instantaneously to create perfect orders of 
vegetable Mfe and of animal life, or whether 
it began its creative force at the germ form, 
ard then developed gradually in an unfolding 
and upward scale. The assertion of the divine 
operation remains the same in either case. It 
issimply a question of the method in which 
creation was unfolded, 
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Sermon op “The Unitr_of Man,” 

raed RB, cee Puipu, Voi. Vil, No. 11, 

is published weekly, Terms: 

at —» cents. J. ——— 
Pubusger rs, New ¥o n togetner 

with The pes Cc anion. <a3). tne two will be 
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Peele He 24. tree e 
jw THE REDEMPTION OF 5-20 BONDS 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 
Was commpncep Dec.1, anp 1s rapidly 
going on, releasing a large amount of 
invested eapital, a large proportion of 
Which must seek investment in substan- 

tial securities. 

We offer and recommend the Srx per 
Cent. GOLD BonDs OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
AND OnI0 RAILROAD COMPANY as among 
the safest and most desirable securities to 
be had in the market for the secure in- 
vestment of capital. 

A small proportion only of the loan 
now remaius unsold, and the reimvest- 
ment of the proceeds of redeemed Five- 
twenties should absorb them within a 
short time, 

Present price, 94 and accrued interest. 

Interest and principal payable in gold 
th New York City. Interest May 1 and 
Noy. 1. Deceminations, $1,000, $500 and 
$100, coupon or registered. 

The popularity of, and demand for, 
the Cinrrau Pactrio 6 PER CENT. GoLD 
Bown, originally put. on the market by 
us. and now in demand at 103}, affords 
an illustration of the high standing which 
this class of Bonds, amply seoured on 
well-mana and productive Trunk 
lines of Railroad, must always maintain. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
and CENTRAL PaAciric Bonpbs, and re- 
ceive them in exchange for CHESAPEAKE 
AND Onto Bonps. Accounts of Bauks, 
Bankers and others received, on which 
we allow interest. Orders for invest- 
ment Stocks and Bonds executed at the 
Stock Exchange. FISK & HATCH. 

Harvey Fiac. 
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JAY COOKE Mccl MCCULLOCH & (0,, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, ACOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


Pea necphora LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


a elunor of tn all parts of the world, can be procured 


our Offices, or through our currespoad- 
ott Our our LONDON BANKING 
have been made for the pote a ot 





arrangements 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
py oye) ed the xe United States. eee 
JaY¥ COOKE & CO.,, 
New Yom, Prtantrrai, Sapa 


study their Bibles}. 


athens 


THE CHRISTIAN. UNION. 
eet 


FALL OPENINC! 


Hats, Trimmings, 


LYLE’S 


Ribbons, Smail Wares, 


‘Popular 


Flowers, Notions, 


NEW YORK 


STORES, 


Gt»h AVE., 


Feathers, Toilet Soaps, 


Laces, Perfumery, 


Velvets, Satchels, 


Silks, Wallets, 


Satins, Shirts, 


Cor. 23d &t., 


Neck Ties, Collars, 


Handk’fs, Cuffs, 


8th AVE., 


Bet.2ist 22d Sts. 


<HE 


Corsets, Towels, 


BOWERY, 
Linings, 
Cor. Bieecker st. 


Musiins, 








Bustles, Flannels. 


ALEX. ULE, 








Silver-Plated Ware. 
THE 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


199 Broadway, N. ¥., 
OFFER A MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Fine Electro-Plated ‘Table Ware. 


Also, a large variety of fancy articles in Silver- 
Plated Ware, suitable for presents. 


SPOONS and FORKS, 


EXTRA HEAVILY PLATED BY OUR NEW 
PATENT PROCESS, WHICH DEPOSITS 
THE SILVER ANY REQUISITE THICKNESS 
ON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO 
WEAR, ARE UNEQUALED FOR DURA- 
BILITY BY ANY MADE BY THE OLD PRO- 
CEss. 


ALL SPOONS AND FORKS PLATES BY THIS 
IMPROVED METHOD ARB STAMPED: 


1847--ROCERS BROS.--XIl. 
AND OUR TRAD MARK, A8S BELOW: 
Trade Trade 
Mark Mark 
FOR FOR 
Hoo —- 


Plat 
WHITE NICKEL 
METAL. 


SILVER, 





Ovington Brothers, 

246, 248, 250, and 252 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, 

OFFER FOR THE 


Sena ena 


a very much larger 
goods suitable tor 
[eye ny pe 8 we 
of t ds, bein ae 
hen “aia y of new’ ap ‘elegant articles 
found in the cou. tr 
DECORATED CHINA 

Dinner, Tea, Dessert, and Tete-a-Tete Sets. 
REAL BRONZ® . he Ts 

Card Receivers, Mante its, etc. 

FRENCH Bua INZE 


tel sets, a ee Newell Figures, etc. 
FRENCH f CLOCKS 
piace, Bronze, Ormulo, Wood, etc. 


can be 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


WERE AWARDED THE 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 


ceded to be 


now before the public, 


anists. 


al con- 
Pan trou 


They are used by all me omne 

oridiian "raputatiog Solar firgets 
oridwide” reputat nk arge yg 

to ‘anaee and al) parts af the civilized woe 

they are sought to be imitated if nearly al 

ican and European Piano 


in the most perfectiy arrarged and extens 
cial Revenue returns baving rereale 


fi 
that “ the amount of their yearly gules park, b 
the twelve lar poker’ 


aria Iron frame, 
action, which are 


sible tire 


longer in t 
Pervious to a atmospheric c influences than 


Every Piano "Warranted for Five Years. 
Prices as low as the ex 
See and most tho 
Old Pianos taken in qe, 


upplication. 
‘Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York, 





with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 
the Manufacturer has succeeded tn making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NE'WSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as ; i 
with thorough workmanship. 


_ 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 
Barney & Berry’s Patent. 








tected from Rust. 
FOR SALE AT 


RETAIL 
BY THEIR AGENTS 
PATTERSON BROTHERS, 
Importers of Murdware, 
No. 27 Park Row. 





We hawe paid more than $200,000.00 to tha: & 


were wise enough to provide for its application to 
themselves. 


Don't fall to Insure in the 


Railway Passengers Assurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Tickets for suleat the principal insuragce Oicoq 





and Ratlroad SBapions, everywhere. 


= FINE PARIA 


Grand, Square, aud Upright Pianos 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 


——_‘~@ 
THE STEIN WAY PIANOS are univermally con- 


The Leading First-class Piano 


These instruments are 
referred to all others by the wost soba con 
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d, and 
Amer- 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manuffactory 
e es- 
Capticemens of its kindin the worid. The put@ished 
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ep BINWaY «* SONS call special attention to 
New Patent Upright Pianos 
Patent Resonator and Tu- 
im volume 
action, 
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y other 


xelusive use of the best 
azh Sortemenhi, abs. 3 
as- 


catalogues, witn price-lists, mailed free on 


PIANO. FORTE 


Is COnceded by all whe have carefully compared it 


eLt 


Every Part Nickel-Piated and Pro- 


Accidents will Happen:.|? 


who admitted the truth of theabove maxim asd’ 


penary and Groups, from Copeland. 
-+| REAL GOL BRONZ & 
inks, Match me mee Boxes, Card-Holders, etc. 


FINE WOOD 
—_ and other Boxes, etc., etc. 


Wall Pockets, 
BOHEMIAN GL 

‘Mantel Vases, Bureau Sets. etc. 
Also, Jardinieres, turcciain 4 vp-lawics, 
Fi.wers, Porcelain Paintings, 


Dresden and a gt a vores and Saucers 
THERMOMETERS, ete. 


Silver-Plated Coods, 
(of the Best Quality only). 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


To avoid the rush of the seesar part of the month, 
we would advise our friends to make their selec- 
tions early. Any article purchased will be neatly 
maxed, and marked for delivery at any specified 


aate 
OVINGTON BROS. 


The Dreaded Cholera is Here. 


Filth and stench are its concomitants, privy 
vaults and cess-pools tts natural allies. ‘ibe sov- 
ereign Antidote fc Pod this accursed bune is the dry 


““WAKEF Lb, EARTH CLOSET 
is Wak most ae mtrivance for its use yet in- 
vented. Read the follow “te ony from one of 
ine most eminent physi 3 a te Dr. I. 
Cracontr, of New Orleans. “1 the are 
oouth stem here 
no doubt that such diseases ‘ae. Cnuorena. "DYSEN- 
‘YPHOID earee étc., would be extermin 
, ey are propacaeas solely by germs in the ex- 
crements voided.’ eader,if you are wise enough 
to heed the tamonition and neéd more | mn sead 
to 3u Dey street, New York, for our pamph 
WaksrineD Balktrm CLus my x’ CO- 











BETTER THAN 
THE 


National Sunday-School Teacher 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Containing Four Original Concert Kxercsies. 


EVER. 


“Our Savior,” 

“ Christmas Chimes,” 

“A Christmas Idyl,” 
“Christmas Pictures,” 
Prospectus for 1872, &a, &e. 
Single Copies ‘lic. Bight Copies $1.00. 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00., 


CHICAGO. 





EV. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL 


$1.00 a ‘tear, 


WORKMAN. 


At the head of Sunday-schooi journalism in this 
couptr 

a yi Sorous WERKLY paper. Every 8.8. Specher, 
from Nova 8 to Mexico, ought to take ic. 
Liberal ye mo des to clubs. 
Sena for § Epectmens & pA Premium List. 
See our r Lesson Leaves for 1872. 


143 Sth St., N. Y. 
CHRISTMAS | CAROLS. 


Li Le imes,’’ con- 

tated the g ‘Soliowing 
Hymns— abe 0: bethle em—Brightest and Best 

—Christ is Born—Christmas, is Here—Comie, ye 

Faithfol Hail 10 the Lord—Hark ! ee Angela 

Hot Voices— ex ‘esus—Bebe is Born, Holy 

ight—Cb t—Christmas Eve, LAttie Children—star of 

Bethlehen; "7 +g 7 Noell Noei !--Christ- 

topes Pe Heaven—snow on the 

es te White sponds Watched. 


Published by J. L. Peters, 599 #’dway, N.Y. 
Sent, Poet Peccas: san for e854 50 for $8 ; 100 for $15. 


Sent, $1.00 for $12. 
ANEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK for 
SINCING SCHOOLS, 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 
(DNLY ONB DOLLAR; Per Dozen Coptes...$10.50 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 
PRiblished by BICLOW & MAIN, New York 
Successors to WM. B. BRAD ECRY 
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Medal. Awarded by Ameri- 
can Institute. 


FIRST-CLASS 
TOOL CHESTS, 


Fitted up complete with assortments of 
the best tools, set and sharpened for in. 
mediate use for the Farmer, Mechanic, 
Gentleman, Amateur, Youth or Boy. 

Can be sent C. 0. D. to any pert of the 
=== country. Our descriptive price-list sen; 
5 > free on application. 

J. T. PRATT & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers 
First-Class Mechanics’ Toois and 
Cutlery, 
54 Falton Street, NEW YORK. 





138 & 140 
Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CLOTHING 


The stock of piece goods embrace all the newests fab- 
rics for making garments to measure. Facilities are 
such garments are made at fwe hours’ notice. 


Surts, $15 
Suits, $20 
Sorrs, $26 
Sorts, $30 


from them with 
FECT FIT attainable. 
ES F 
Ure? 
on application. 


OVEROOATS, $8. 
OvEROOATS, $20. 


‘FREEMAN & BURR.) 


ROERS BY LETT 


MEEMAN & BUKRK’s 
ebine perl which or yr avai i ‘themselves, 
en tp tho ny of the country to order direc 

the certainty 


hy a 
Boys’ Surts, $6. 
Bory Surts, $10. 
Overooats, $40. Boys’ Surrs, $20. 


138 & 140 
Falton Street, 
NEW YORK; 


The immense stock embracés every novelty of style \ 
and texturec material for all ages, ocoupations, and 


® occasions, ready for imme Gare wear. 


CLOTHING. 


ER? Sorts, $40 
Suits, $650 
Sorts, $0 
Suits, $70 


ly_ filed. 
hor ’ Hi m2 


of receiving the most PER- 


mses URS 


RE. Somvics of 
Bors’ Overooats, $5 
Boys’ OveERooats, $16 
Boys’ Overooats, $26 





Subscribe for the Best and Cheapest ! 





adapted to both Town and Country. 


questionabdly, the 


FORM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 


The RURAL NEW-YORKER contains Sixteen 
Quarto Pages (larger than Harper's Weekly), a 
1itle Page, index, &c., suitable for binding, at the 


eur. 

Only $2. io Cu a Years $2 in Clubs. Great 
Prouiams to wt Agents. Speciwens. ., sen 
tree. Drafts, P. oney-Orders and Registered 
Letters at our risk, a= 


This Great National Illustrated 


mY RURAL and FAMILY WEEKLY 


Is the Standard Amberey on AGRICULTURE, 
HORTIC cose on Rv, &c., an tis oF e arg AL 
an am Journal.” Seis ab 

are oeke far the t.nrgest, ee 


<a 
Cheapest Journal of its Class in the World! 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


Has for upwards of Twenty Years been the Leading and Most Popular Weekly in its Sphere; but its 
CONTENTS, STYLE. and Redaced Price for 1872 will render it more acceptable than ever before. It is 
While it is invaluable to Practical Farmers, it pays all City, Vii- 
lage. or Suburban cultivators cf Fruits, Flowers, &c..&c. As a Literary and Family Paper the 
RURAL has long -een highly esteemed, especially by the Ladies und Young People. Indeed, it ts, un- 


Best Farm and Fireside Weekly in America! 


THE RTRAL'S ILLUSTRATIONS are Numerous, Varied, 914 Beautiful. The Practical Department 
are edited and contributed to by the BEST WRITERS On the leading branches of Agriculture, &c.—whiile 
the Literary Departments (including “Stories for Ruralists,” ** Ladies’ Port-Folio.” * For Young Peo- 
ple,” “The Puzzler,” ** Wit and Humor,” &., 4c.), comprise choice Tales. Sketches, Kssays, Poems, 
Letters from Girls and Boys. Enigmas, Illustrated Kebuses, &e., &e. 


ose of Juve and Dec.—making T'we Voiumies a Ee 


D. D.T. MOORE 5 Beekman St., New York ¥ Grey. 
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THEA.NECTAR 
{8 A PURB 
BLAacK TEA 

with the Grien Tea Flavor. War- 
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Postar Checkar: 


Wine Neats Foot Harness Soap, 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Ojls, Beeps, hy x pad Soaps 
at the sime tlm Yor Sale by Har- 
ness Makers, Grocers, and ao 
everywhere. Manufactured 


G. F. WutTney & Co.. aeiaiecmat Mass. 


UENRLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” On, 
LL NOT EXPLODE! 
PUREST O11. KNOWN! 
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MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


Ts A greatly Improved form of 

MAGIC t ANTERN, combined with 

a Safe aud Powerful LAMP. Foi 

Home, Sunday-school, and Lecture- 

room, itis unrivalled. For circulars, 
address Led. A v, 

1340 Chestnut st., Philude iphia? Pa. 
THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 
Including Optics, Eeperee nts, Slide-making, &c. 

at by wail On receipy of W cents. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 

* Do you want an eaeney pest or By an eting, 
with a chance to make $ to G20 per aay 
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LUCIUS HART MT’G 60., 
4&6 Burling Slip, 
{Foot of Jonn 8t.j, 
Established 1882, 
MANUPACTURB THE BEST 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


In the market. 


New Designs for the Holidays. 
All goods warranted. Prices % per cent. below 
Broadway mates. Old goods re-piated equal to ne, 
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Send for liustrated Catalogue. 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 
itis one ofthe Figures i 45 on exceed« 
most useful in- » ingly rapid meth- 
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Patented Aug. 11, #8. Sendsfor a Circular. 
New YORK BreNci. WORKS, 07 Nassau bt., N. ¥. 


“Songs for the Sanctuary. 








